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Introduction 


Despite years of professional development efforts and investments to improve preschool classrooms, research 
confirms that instructional quality remains mediocre. The majority of observed classroom interactions—a key 
measure of instructional quality—rate well below the level associated with promoting children’s academic and 
social gains." Lower instructional quality is disproportionally found in classrooms serving low-income or 
otherwise at-risk children who stand to benefit the most from high-quality early childhood programming.” 


Overall, the pace and level of impact of ECE improvement efforts have been underwhelming. 


When defining quality and investing in improvement, the ECE field has the potential to broaden what it considers 
as key levers for positive change—in particular, the organizational climate and conditions that surround teachers 
and teaching to enable effective daily practice. We know that schools and community-based ECE programs are 
complex organizations; what occurs in the classroom is influenced by the policies, practices, and relationships 
across the entire organization. In fact, growing research evidence from K-12 education highlights the importance 
of “organizational climate and conditions” for improving school performance.® Furthermore, research focused on 


particular organizational aspects of ECE programs—such as strong leadership or trusting working environments— 


1 Aikens, Klein, Tarullo, & West (2013); Burchinal, Vandergrift, Pianta, & Mashburn (2010); Office of Head Start, Administration for Children 
& Families (2013, 2014, 2015). 

2 Valentino (2017). 

3. eg., Allensworth, Ponisciak, & Mazzeo (2009); Bryk, Sebring, Allensworth, Luppescu, & Easton (2010); Kraft, Marinell, & Shen-Wei Yee 
(2016); Kraft & Papay (2014); Pallas & Buckley (2012). 
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suggests that programs with supportive culture and climate are also more likely to exhibit higher instructional 


quality.* 


With the intention of raising the performance of programs, the ECE field has made substantial investments 
targeted at improving what occurs within the classroom itself (including structures, such as materials and 
schedule, curriculum, and interactions among teachers and students). To supplement this, reliable and valid tools 
exist to measure classroom structural quality, classroom interactions and instruction, interactions with families, 
and administrative practices.” However, these existing tools do not capture information on the complex, 
interdependent, organizational conditions that either support or impede educators’ practices on a daily basis.© 
The ECE field is missing a statistically valid tool that measures these organizational conditions in ECE settings 
and provides actionable information from which to design improvement strategies. Without a simultaneous focus 
on strengthening both classroom practices and the organizational contexts that enable effective implementation, 


it is unlikely the field will realize full returns on its investments to improve the quality of ECR” 


Accordingly, the Ounce of Prevention Fund (Ounce) and the University of Chicago Consortium on School Research 
(UChicago Consortium) have partnered to develop and test the Early Education Essential Organizational Supports 
measurement system (Early Ed Essentials®), a set of teacher and parent surveys designed to measure the 
organizational supports of school and center-based ECE settings. The ultimate purpose of the Early Ed Essentials 
measurement system is to provide reliable and valid survey data to help programs diagnose strengths and 
weaknesses in their organizational conditions. By providing data and feedback, these surveys could then be used 
by program staff to strengthen the conditions that enable more effective teaching and thus improvements in 
children’s learning in early education programs. Toward that purpose, we made intentional efforts to ensure our 
survey development methods were highly rigorous, and we attended to deep knowledge of early childhood 
education and programs to ensure the survey constructs were sensitive to those nuanced structures and practices. 
Additionally, the Early Ed Essentials are designed to measure key organizational constructs that will broaden the 
ECE field’s understanding of “high-quality” programming and indicate related policy levers to inform quality 


improvement strategies at multiple levels. 


The Early Ed Essentials is based on the five essentials framework, developed by Tony Bryk and colleagues.” This 
framework identifies five organizational features of schools that interact with life inside classrooms and are 
essential to growth in student achievement: Effective Leadership, Collaborative Teachers, Involved Families, 
Supportive Environment, and Ambitious Instruction. Longitudinal research conducted by the UChicago 
Consortium indicated that teacher and student surveys measuring these five essential supports strongly predicted 
which schools were most and least likely to show improvement in student engagement and achievement over 
time.” Elementary schools strong in three or more of these essential supports were 10 times more likely than 


schools weak in most supports to substantially improve student achievement in reading and math. Research in 


4  eg., Burchinal et al. (2010); Dennis & O’Connor (2013); Rohacek, Adams, Kisker, Danziger, Derrick-Mills, & Johnson (2010); Whalen, 
Horsley, Parkinson, & Pacchiano (2016). 

5 Bryant (2010). 

6 Zaslow, Tout, & Martinez-Beck (2010). 

7 Fixsen, Naoom, Blase, & Friedman, R. M. (2005); Whalen et al. (2016). 

8 These have formerly been called the Five Essentials-Early Education measurement system or surveys. We have revised the name to 


reflect the ongoing learning about the key organizational constructs that can be measured by surveys in ECE settings and to allow for 
ongoing testing of the factor structure of measures comprising these surveys over time and with more data. 

9 Bryk et al. (2010). 

10 The original five essentials were called school leadership, professional capacity, parent-community-school ties, student-centered 
learning environment, and instructional guidance (Bryk et al., 2010). The titles were changed in recent years when UChicago Impact 
began administering surveys and providing reports to individual schools. 

11 Bryk et al. (2010). 
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early education settings likewise indicates that programs more successfully promote children’s learning and 
development when there are organizational structures in place to support a positive professional climate and 


; F ; 12 
educator’s continuous learning and improvement. 


From 2014-16, our team engaged in a rigorous and iterative development and testing process to adapt the K-12 
5Essentials teacher survey for applicability in ECE and created a new ECE parent survey. In a prior publication, 
we described that survey development and testing process, highlighting the applicability of the essential support 
constructs and the importance of these new surveys to the ECE field.” In this report, we share findings from the 
next stage of our survey development work—a validation study to test if the adapted and new surveys are reliable, 


function well across ECE settings, and are concurrently valid. 


The goal of this validation study was to determine if the newly adapted Early Ed Essentials teacher and parent 
surveys capture credible and useful information about the organizational conditions of ECE settings. Specifically, 
we examined whether the results of the surveys aligned with other existing indicators of high-quality programming 
for each site. Before our surveys reach the field for use broadly, we want to be confident our surveys are sensitive 
enough to measure aspects of early education settings to which early childhood education leaders, practitioners, 
and stakeholders are attuned. This report also uses the descriptions and experiences of ECE leaders, teachers, and 
families to offer a window into what the organizational essential supports looked like in ECE programs and the 


characteristics most differentiating sites with high and low Early Ed Essentials survey scores. 


To address these goals, our validation study and this report answer the following questions: 


1. Are the Early Ed Essentials teacher and parent surveys psychometrically sound? 
In particular, we asked whether 1) survey measures (or scales) reliably assess the perceptions and 
experiences of the people who answer the survey items (internal validity); 2) survey items are interpreted 
in similar ways by people in different groups—for example, those who respond about a community-based 
ECE site or a school-based ECE site or those who take the parent survey in different languages; and 3) 


survey measures are sensitive enough to measure differences across ECE sites [sensitivity]. 


2. Are responses to the Early Ed Essentials surveys positively related to desirable outcomes in 

early education programs? 

To answer this question, we examined whether site-level survey responses are related to observed 
teacher-child interactions (CLASS Pre-K) and student outcomes (attendance) at those ECE sites 
[concurrent validity]. If the surveys are measuring organizational constructs that research suggests are 
important for practitioners, parents, and program support organizations to attend to, then survey results 
should be related to established measures of ECE quality. On the other hand, we do not expect the survey 
data to map perfectly onto these other measures—they should be providing consistent information while 


also identifying practices and experiences that other tools do not yet capture. 


3. Are there qualitatively different climate, structures, and practices between ECE sites with high 
vs. low Early Ed Essentials survey scores? 
This question explored whether there is evidence of discriminant validity—in other words, whether the 
surveys are able to distinguish between programs with qualitatively different climate and culture. When 


survey responses indicate weak organizational supports in some sites and strong organizational support 


12 Dennis & O’Connor (2013); Whalen et al. (2016). 
13. Ehrlich, Pacchiano, Stein, & Luppescu (2016). 
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in others, are those differences also discernable through observation and discussions with leaders, staff, 
and families of those respective sites? This, in asense, provides “practical” validation for what the surveys 
are measuring. The final chapter of this report provides qualitative descriptions of the differences in 


practices and experiences of staff and families in strong and weak sites. 


Over the course of the 2015-16 school year, we conducted research to answer these questions that included both 
quantitative and qualitative data collection and analyses. We begin by presenting our quantitative methods and 
findings, which address our first two research questions about the measurement functionality and validity of the 
Early Ed Essentials surveys. Next, we present our qualitative methods and findings, which address our third 
research question about the discriminate validity of the surveys. Finally, we offer reflections on the implications 
of these findings for policy, practice, and research and describe future directions of our work. Overall, the goal of 
this report is to provide results addressing the research questions above, to offer evidence of the technical 
adequacy of the Early Ed Essentials surveys, and to articulate potential implications for ECE stakeholders. This 
report will equip ECE decision-makers with necessary information about which constructs the Early Ed Essentials 


surveys do and do not measure and how well they measure those constructs. 


Introduction 


CHAPTER 1 


Quantitative Validation Study 


During 2015-16, the UChicago Consortium and the Ounce collected Early Ed Essentials survey data from teachers 
and parents and obtained student- and classroom-level outcome data in a sample of ECE sites in Chicago. In this 
chapter, we describe our methods and findings around survey measure development, defining each of our 
essentials, and relating the surveys to outcomes. This last step—assessing concurrent validity—helps us 
understand if there are relationships between constructs being measured by the surveys and other metrics of 
quality of ECE programs. These relationships will be examined at the site level, meaning that we are aggregating 


survey responses and outcomes to the school or center level for analyses. 


Quantitative Validation Study Design 


Sample 

The Early Ed Essentials surveys were developed for use by part- or full-day, publicly-funded (e.g., state-funded 
preschool, Head Start) early education programs serving preschool children in either school- or community-based 
settings. Our validation sample, therefore, excluded child care and preschool programs that did not receive 
public funding supporting early education.” School-based sites included different pre-kindergarten (pre-k) 
program models and funding streams, such as Head Start, Preschool for All (Illinois’s state-funded program), 
Child-Parent Centers, © and Montessori. All community-based sites were Head Start programs, although they may 


have also blended funding streams and program models. 


Eligible programs had at least three classrooms and, therefore, at least six educators. We chose this as aminimum 
requirement for both theoretical and statistical reasons. First, these surveys are intended to measure the 
organizational structures that support educators to be effective in their work with children and families. To be 
considered an organization, programs must be large enough to enable structures allowing for leaders who support 
the work of staff across multiple classrooms.” Second, we included programs large enough to provide ample data 


per site to reduce uncertainty in our survey measure estimates and allow for anonymity in responses. 


Eligible programs for inclusion in our study were, therefore, school-based and community-based programs 
(henceforth called “sites”) with three or more pre-k classrooms (serving three- and/or four-year-olds) and at least 
six teachers (leads or assistants) located in Chicago, IL. To select our sample from the full population of eligible 


sites, we used a stratified sampling method by applying PROC SURVEYSELECT in SAS, which selected a random 


14 Similarly to other researchers, we define early childhood education programs as those “designed to enhance academic skills and 
behaviors of preschoolers prior to entry to school” (Howes et al., 2008, p. 27). 

15 In addition, programs that only received public funding in the form of child care subsidy or block grant funding are not included in our 
study. 

16 For more information see http://www.cps.edu/Schools/EarlyChildhood/Pages/Childparentcenter.aspx 

17. We consider a program with three classrooms to be the smallest version of an “organization.” In these cases, there are at least six 
teachers and someone who plays the role of a director. We hypothesize that the interactions and supports necessary in this scenario 
are similar to those in larger organizations. Future research, however, will be needed to disentangle questions of organization size and 
how that relates to the Early Ed Essentials. 
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sample of each strata (or group). We stratified based on the percent of pre-k students who spoke Spanish.'® Post- 
selection, we visually confirmed that site locations were varied across the city of Chicago. After receiving approval 
from governing agencies—Chicago Public Schools (CPS) for school-based sites and the City of Chicago Department 
of Family & Support Services (DFSS) for community-based Head Start sites research team members contacted 
site leadership (principals or directors) for permission to include them in this study. In doing so, these leaders 
agreed to allow us to obtain administrative data about their site (from their governing agencies) and collect survey 
data at their site. Of the sites selected and contacted for recruitment (n=146), 55 percent agreed to participate. 
Participation rates were 57 percent and 54 percent for school- and community-based settings, respectively, 


resulting in a final sample of 81 sites—41 school-based and 40 community-based. 


Sixty-five sites (31 school-based, 34 community-based) were selected and contacted, but not included in the study. 
Of these, 36 5 school-based, 21 community-based) declined participation, 17 (15 school-based, 2 community- 
based) were unresponsive, and 12 (1 school-based, 11 community-based) were excluded due to having fewer than 
three pre-k classrooms. Participation rates were higher among majority-Latino sites (59 percent) than among 


majority-Black sites (51 percent). 


Table 1 displays the average characteristics of sites in our sample; thus, these are averages of site-level averages. 
An “average” site in our validation study served 109 students, who lived in neighborhoods that were relatively 
poorer than other Chicago neighborhoods. (See “Student Background Administrative Data” section for 
calculation of average concentration of neighborhood poverty and average neighborhood educational and 
professional attainment). The majority of these students were three- or four-year-old Black or Latino children. On 
average in the sample sites, about 15 percent had been identified as students with disabilities and about 40 percent 
of students did not speak English as their first language.7° Compared to CPS schools across the district and 
community-based programs across DFSS, our study sample had an over-representation of Latino students and 
under-representation of Black students. However, the rate of non-English speakers was comparable to that of the 
state of Illinois.”" For school-based sites, on average, our sample sites served less-impoverished students (average 
standardized concentration of neighborhood poverty of 0.26 vs. 0.36 across all schools?”). For both school- and 
community-based sites, the average percent of students with disabilities served was comparable to sites across the 


population. 


18 Because language and race/ethnicity are highly correlated, it was unnecessary to also stratify based on race/ethnicity. 

19 All programs fell under the auspices of either the City of Chicago Department of Family & Support Services (DFSS) or Chicago Public 
Schools (CPS). 

20 Park, O’Toole, & Katsiaficas (2017). Comparatively, nearly 42 percent of three- and four-year-olds in pre-k nationally are dual language 
learners. 

21 Barnett et al. (2016); Park et al. (2017). 

22 We did not have individual-level data for all children enrolled in DFSS sites, so we could not calculate the population-level comparison 
for them. 
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TABLE 1 


Average Site-level Characteristics of Validation Study 
Sample 


Standard 


Deviation 


Number of Students 


Percent Male 7 pp? 
Percent 2-Year-Olds 9pp 
Percent 3-Year-Olds 7 pp 

Percent 4-Year-Olds ll pp 
Percent White 14 pp 
Percent Black 41 pp 
Percent Latino 39 pp 
Percent Asian 7 pp 

Percent Other Ethnicity 3 pp 
Raveena. ald 
Percent Special Education 12 pp 
Average Neighborhood 0.57 
Concentration of Poverty* 

Average Neighborhood 

Educational and 0.61 


Professional Attainment? 


Note: 7 Calculated based on census information about the census block on 
which each student lives. All neighborhoods across Chicago were standardized, 
such that O represents the average neighborhood in Chicago and a change of 
+/- 1 represents a neighborhood above/below the average by one standard 
deviation. See student background administrative data for full description. 


b pp = Percentage point 


Survey Data Collection Procedures 

Survey data collection occurred during the spring of the 
2015-16 school year. In CPS elementary schools, 
teacher surveys were available to all staff from January 
11 to March 11. After the close of this districtwide survey 
window, we made an alternative (but identical) version 
of the survey available through Qualtrics to schools in 
our validation study whose teacher response rate did 
not meet the minimum threshold. This alternate survey 
was open from April 25 to July 1. Parent surveys were 
collected in schools using Qualtrics, between February 
3 and June 20. In community-based centers, research 
team members collected both parent and teacher 


surveys on-site between February 16 and July 6. 


Teacher Surveys 

Teacher surveys were available online in English. In 
school-based sites, staff survey responses were 
collected as part of the annual 5£Fssentials survey 
administered online to school-based staff throughout 
Chicago.?* In community-based sites, staff survey 
responses were collected on-site by data collectors 
using electronic tablets. Teachers who were not able to 


complete the survey at the time of on-site data 


collection were given a link to the survey to complete online at their convenience. 


We aimed to collect survey responses from least 50 percent of all pre-k staff (teachers and teaching assistants) or 


at least six individuals, whichever number was greater. We sought at least six responses to protect anonymity and 


: a : 24 F 
to decrease, as best we could, the imprecision of site-level survey measure scores. For sites that were large 


enough, a 50 percent response rate was the determined threshold, in order to ensure representativeness of 


responses. For sites with teacher participation rates below this target, reminder emails were sent to the site 


directors and/or teaching staff. All sites that reached their target for teacher survey participation received 


children’s books worth approximately $50. 


23 The district (CPS) uses the 5Essentials survey (K-12 version) annually for staff of all grade levels. The Early Ed Essentials specific 
questions were included in the survey for the 2015-16 academic year for pre-k staff. 

24 Power analyses conducted determined that this is enough responses to detect differences across sites. To obtain the desired power of 
0.80, we required a balance between minimum number of educator/parent responses per program and minimum number of programs. 
Using Optimal Design (OD) software (Liu, Soybrook, Congdon, Martinez, & Raudenbush, 2005), we calculated that with a minimum of 
six educators or parents per program, a medium effect size of 0.40, p=0.15 (based on intraclass correlations (ICCs) typically seen on 
our 5Essentials K-8 teacher measures), and an a=0.05, we would need a minimum of 60 programs. To calculate necessary sample size 


to achieve power, one necessary parameter is the effect size. In the present analyses, we are not measuring the impact of an intervention 


on outcomes, but rather estimating program-level measures. We chose to use a medium effect size of 0.40, which seems reasonable 
given that the difference in scores between a top-scoring and bottom-scoring teacher on one of the existing 5Essentia/s K-8 teacher 
measures is 1.3 standard deviations. All this considered, given that we had 81 sites with surveys, we met all criteria of the power analyses 
with at least six respondents per site. In addition, we expected to have greater precision than these assumptions. Our 3-level HLMs will 
nest person measurement error (L1) within educators/parents (L2) within program (L3), increasing precision. 
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Parent Surveys 

Parent surveys were available online and in paper form, in both English and Spanish. Parent survey data collection 
was conducted by research team members on-site at both school- and community-based sites. Participation was 
voluntary; flyers explaining the purpose of the survey and details of data collection were distributed by staff at the 
sites to parents prior to data collection. Parents were approached during drop-off and/or pick-up by research staff 
and invited to complete the online survey using electronic tablets. Paper surveys were available for parents who 
preferred paper copies, when there were more parents than tablets available, or for rare occasions when tablets 
were unable to connect to the internet. In limited cases where parents were unable to read and complete the survey 
independently (e.g., due to barriers of sight or literacy), data collectors provided an accommodation by reading the 


questions to the parent and recording responses. 


Our target was to collect survey responses from parents of at least 25 percent, and no more than 50 percent, of the 
total number of preschool-age students enrolled at a site, as reported by the program or school. The maximum was 
determined based on limitations of funding for incentives. Parent surveys were administered until the 25 percent 
target was met. As such, for certain sites, data was only collected at drop-off or for parents with children in a 
morning half-day session or afternoon half-day session. Data collection was scheduled in coordination with the 
site, and considered convenience for parents and staff members, likelihood of meeting the target, and other 
considerations or logistics raised by the site coordinator. If the target for parent surveys was not reached in one 


day, more dates were scheduled to administer the rest of the surveys. Each respondent received a $5 gift card. 


Teacher and Parent Survey Data 

Overall, 746 teacher surveys and 2,464 parent surveys were collected between winter and spring 2016. Table 2 
shows the breakdown of survey data collected by the type of ECE site. For the parent survey, which was offered 
both online and via paper-pencil, the majority (72 percent) were completed online using electronic tablets. Two- 
thirds of parent surveys were completed in English in both school-based and community-based sites. Across all 
sites, an average of 75 percent of teachers responded to the survey (79 percent in school-based and 71 percent in 
community-based) and 31 percent of parents responded to the survey (82 percent in school-based and 31 percent 


in community-based). 
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TABLE 2 
Survey Data Collection Completion Rates 


Community-Based 
Sites 


School-Based 
Sites 


Total Number of Surveys Completed (Response Rate) 
Teacher Surveys 451 (79%) 294 (71%) 745 (75%) 
Parent Surveys 1,463 (32%) 1,001 (31%) 2,464 (31%) 


Breakdown of Parent Survey Language and Modality (% within Language/Modality, by Agency) 


Language 


# English Parent Surveys 963 (65.8%) 668 (66.7%) 1631 (66.2%) 
# Spanish Parent Surveys 500 (34.2%) 333 (33.3%) 833 (33.8%) 

# Online Surveys 1016 (69.4%) 775 (77.4%) 1791 (72.7%) 

# Paper-Pencil Surveys 447 (30.6%) 226 (22.6%) 673 (27.3%) 
Teacher Survey (either value of 6 or 50%, 37 of 41 (90.2%) 32 of 40 (80.0%) 69 of 81 (85.2%) 
whichever is greater) 

Parent Survey (25% or greater) 38 of 41 (92.7%) 39 of 40 (97.5%) 77 of 81 (95.1%) 


Based on the criteria described under the “Survey Data Collection Procedures” section, about 85 percent of sites 
met the teacher survey criteria. More school-based sites met the minimum of six staff members or 50 percent 
(whichever was greater) than community-based sites. Parent survey criteria was met in 95 percent of sites. As 
described in the “Analysis” section, we conducted analyses on all data available with additional sensitivity checks 


by reducing our sample to those who met these criteria. 


Measures 
Surveys 


The original version of the Early Ed Essentials teacher survey used in this validation study included 26 measures 
and 164 items. On average, the teacher surveys took about 35-40 minutes to complete in center-based sites; since 
school-based teachers took the survey through the larger district-wide administration of the 5Essentials surveys, 
we do not know how long individual survey completion took. The original version of the Early Ed Essentials parent 


survey included 9 measures and 54 items. On average, the surveys took parents 15-20 minutes to complete. 


Student Background Administrative Data 

Administrative data were made available to the research team through data sharing agreements with two 
agencies—CPS for school-based sites and DFSS for community-based Head Start sites. Data included background 
characteristics for all preschool students enrolled in participating sites including: race/ethnicity, gender, date of 
birth, special education status, home language, address, and the site at which they were enrolled. Using the home 
address, we created variables from the 2012 American Community Survey at the census block level that 
represented students’ average neighborhood concentration of poverty and average neighborhood educational and 
professional attainment. Average neighborhood concentration of poverty is calculated as a composite made from 
the male unemployment rate and the percentages of families under the poverty line. Average neighborhood 
educational and professional attainment is a composite made from the mean level of education of adults and the 
percentage of employed persons who work as managers or professionals. Both were standardized across 
neighborhoods with a mean of O and a standard deviation of 1. These variables were used as covariates in our 


analytic models. 
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Outcome Measures 
Outcome data were also obtained directly from CPS or DFSS. Site-level outcomes were explored using two metrics: 
1) classroom observations of teacher-child interactions using the Classroom Assessment Scoring System (CLASS) 


Pre-K?°, and 2) student attendance.7° 


CLASS Pre-K. The CLASS is an observation tool that measures the quality of teacher-child interactions in 
preschool classrooms in the domains of Emotional Support, Classroom Organization, and Instructional Support. 
Research shows that children in preschool classrooms with higher CLASS scores are better prepared for 
kindergarten,~” and children who enter kindergarten with stronger readiness skills attain higher achievement 
scores through tenth grade.7® The CLASS is widely used to measure improvement in early education; it has been 
incorporated into the federal monitoring and compliance review process for Head Start grantees and, more 
recently, into some state accountability systems, which historically focused only on structural elements of 


quality.?° 


CLASS data were provided directly from CPS and DFSS.*° Within each agency, observations were conducted by 
external data collectors who had participated in rigorous observer reliability training, with certification 
reassessed on an annual basis. When the language of instruction was a language other than English, bilingual data 
collectors observed in those classrooms. Our data included CLASS scores for classrooms across 37 school-based 
sites (120 classrooms) and 40 community-based sites (150 classrooms), with an average of 3.5 classrooms per site. 
Overall, classrooms in our sample had an average score of 6.13 on Emotional Support (SD = 0.69), 5.99 on 
Classroom Organization (SD = 0.97), and 3.16 on Instructional Support (SD = 1.16). The lower scores and wider 
spread on Instructional Support is consistent with nationwide patterns.” A similar pattern was observed when we 
examined model-fitted CLASS scores at the site-level:*” Sites had average scores of 6.18 on Emotional Support (SD 
= 0.42), 6.06 on Classroom Organization (SD = 0.66), and 3.25 on Instructional Support (SD = G65)" The intra- 
class correlation for each domain was 0.507, 0.577, and 0.445, respectively. Figure 1shows how CLASS scores were 
distributed across 77 sites with data. We aimed to have CLASS scores for at least three classrooms, or 50 percent 
of classrooms (whichever was greater), for each site. As with the threshold criteria set for surveys, we conducted 
analyses on all data available, and then conducted sensitivity checks by reducing the sample to those that met these 


criteria. 


25 Pianta, La Paro, & Hamre (2008). 

26 We also considered using Teaching Strategies GOLD as an outcome. See the “Exploring Teaching Strategies GOLD as an Outcome 
Measure” section for more information on why we did not conduct analyses using it. 

27 Mashburn et al. (2008). 

28 Cunningham & Stanovich (1997). 

29 The BUILD Initiative and Child Trends (2015); Connors & Morris (2015). 

30 CLASS data were primarily collected from the 2015-16 school year. For classrooms missing CLASS scores in 2015-16, we accepted data 
from the prior or following year (i.e., 2014-15 or 2016-17). Approximately 80 percent of the final CLASS data used for analysis came from 
2015-16. 

31 Burchinal et al. (2010); Early et al. (2007); Office of Head Start, Administration for Children and Families (2013, 2014, 2015). 

32 For this, we used model-produced site-level estimates (i.e., HLM empirical Bayes estimates), which became the outcomes in our final 
models, as described under the “Relating Scores and Outcome Measures” section. HLM models take into account shared variance 
among classrooms within the same site and use empirical Bayesian estimates to adjust estimates based on the number of data points 
and the reliability within each site. 

33 Using raw data, the average site-level CLASS scores were very similar: 6.19 on Emotional Support (SD = 0.55), 6.07 on Classroom 
Organization (SD = 0.81), and 3.28 on Instructional Support (SD = 0.90). 
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FIGURE 1 
Distribution of Site-level CLASS Scores 
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Model-Fitted CLASS Score 


Note: Each site’s CLASS score was obtained by fitting unconditional 2-level HLM with classroom scores nested within sites. The bin width is 0.2. 


Student attendance. Data on the number of days attended and the number of total days enrolled in the 2015-16 
school year were provided for all students enrolled in participating sites from CPS and DFSS attendance records. 
An attendance rate is calculated as the percent of days a student is present at school out of the total number of days 
that student is enrolled. A growing body of evidence suggests that student attendance is closely tied to a range of 
educational outcomes. Absenteeism is particularly high during pre-k, and is associated with poorer school 
attendance and learning outcomes in later grades, even after accounting for a variety of factors.°* We therefore 
included attendance as a student outcome due to its importance for learning, and as an indicator of families’ 


engagement with the preschool program. 


A total of 9,094 students were included in available attendance data, of which about 60 percent were from 41 
school-based sites and 40 percent were from 40 community-based sites. Modeled estimates of site-level 
attendance ranged from 67.4 percent to 94.1 percent, with an average of 85.2 percent (SD = 7.1 percent).>» The 


intra-class correlation for student attendance was 0.374. Figure 2 displays the site-level attendance rates. 


34 Connolly & Olsen (2012); Cook, Crowley, Dodge, & Gearing (2015); Dubay & Holla (2015); Ehrlich, Gwynne, & Allensworth (forthcoming); 
Ehrlich, Gwynne, Pareja, & Allensworth (2014); Nauer, White, & Yerneni (2008). 

35 See footnote 32 for how we derived modeled estimates. Using the raw data, the site-level average attendance was 82.5 percent (SD = 
7.8 percent). 
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FIGURE 2 


Distribution of Site-level Student Attendance Rates 
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Number of Sites 


65% 


70% 75% 


80% 


85% 90% 


Model-Fitted Site-Level Attendance 


95% 100% 


Note: Each site’s attendance was obtained by fitting unconditional 2-level HLM with students nested within sites. The bin width is 1 percent. 


TABLE 3 
Stages of Analyses 


Stage of Analysis Description / Goal 


1. Survey Measure 
Development 


2. Creating Site-Level 
Measure Scores 


3. Grouping Survey 
Measures Into 
Essential Scores 


4. Relating Essential 
Scores and Outcome 
Measures 


Ensured survey measures 
included in subsequent 
analyses were reliable, 
unidimensional, sensitive, 
and interpreted similarly 
by different groups of 
respondents. 


Took the scores from Stage 1 
and aggregated them up to 


the site level for each measure. 


Examined whether there was 
enough similarity in responses 
on a measure within a site 
compared to how people 
respond across different sites 
Cintraclass correlation). 


Used site-level measure scores 
from Stage 2 to determine 
how the measures fit together 
with each other to condense 

a large number of measures 
into general organizational 
areas (e.g., leadership, parent 
involvement). 


Explored the relationship 
between essential scores 
(from surveys) and outcomes, 
at the site level. 
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Type of Analysis Unit of Analysis 


Rasch analysis 


Used each person’s 
responses on the survey 
to look at how the survey 
measures themselves 
functioned, and created 
refined measures. 


Hierarchical linear model 
(HLM) 


Theory, alignment with 
K-12 organization, and 
factor analysis 


HLMs that examined 
whether site-level 
essential scores were 
related to differences 
across sites on their 
outcomes 


Person-item responses 
to surveys 


Person scores nested 
within sites, producing 
site-level estimates for 
each survey measure 


Site-level measure scores 


Site-level essential scores, 
as predictors, entered at 
level 2 of HLM 


Analyses 


We first present a description of all analyses, followed by the results of each set of analyses. 


Our validation study ultimately asked whether site-level survey responses on the Early Ed Essentials were related 
to two site-level outcome measures that have been shown to be meaningful indicators of early childhood education 
quality, as described above. However, this required several stages of analyses and preparation of the survey data 
themselves to obtain the most parsimonious and well-structured survey measures. Table 3 on page 12 outlines 


the steps of analyses and the unit of analysis at each step. 


Survey Measure Development with Rasch 

A prior publication describes the development and initial analysis of the surveys.°° The surveys are intended to 
measure specific features of ECE sites that literature has suggested are important, such as Teacher-Teacher Trust 
and a positive learning climate. By combining teachers’ responses on multiple survey items together, we created 
survey measures, each of which represented a particular construct. Responses to items within each measure were 
analyzed using the Rasch IRT model (see “What is Rasch” section for more detail).*” Rasch theory posits that 
questions of varying degrees of difficulty (in this case, ease or difficulty to endorse) differentiate people’s 
placement along a developmental scale: Endorsing more difficult questions means the respondent is associated 
with higher levels (or more positive beliefs) on the underlying construct. Figure 3 shows the structure of the 
surveys with a set of survey items that were all designed to measure aspects of “Program Coherence.”** Rasch 
analyses help us empirically gauge whether survey respondents answer items in patterns that indicate items do in 


fact fit together to measure a single construct. 


FIGURE 3 
Structure of the 5Essential/s Surveys, Upon Which the Early Ed Essentials were Built 


SEssentials 


Questions (Survey Items) 


Effective To what extent do you disagree or agree with the following? 


Leaders Measures (strongly disagree, disagree, agree, strongly agree) 

« Instructional 
Leadership * Once we start a new program, we follow up to make sure 

piieachen it’s working. 

fe Influence * We have so many different programs in this school that 
Ambitiot * Program | can’t keep track of them all. 

Coherence » Many special programs come and go at this school. 

R Lae * Curriculum, instruction, and learning materials are well 
a coordinated across different grade levels at this school 


* There is consistency in curriculum, instruction, and 
learning materials among teachers in the same grade 
level at this school. 


Supportive 
Environment 


36 Ehrlich et al. (2016). 
37 Wright & Masters (1982). 
38 Our use of questions and measures was modeled after the K-12 5Essentia/s surveys. 
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What is Rasch? 


The items on the Early Ed Essentials surveys were created with the Rasch model in mind. Rasch analysis, from the 
Item Response Theory (IRT) framework, is used to help ensure that all of the items within a measure are 
measuring people’s responses on a single scale, that people’s responses are being measured reliably, and that the 
measure can precisely capture the perspectives of people all along the scale continuum. All analyses were 
conducted using the Rasch model, with Winsteps Rasch Measurement Program, Version BIO ade 


Why use Rasch analyses? 

Several methods can be used to produce unidimensional survey measures (e.g., factor analysis, principal 
component analysis, IRT). However, we used the Rasch model, a type of IRT model. IRT models are preferred 
over raw-score analyses (e.g., simple means of response code numbers) for a variety of reasons: 


1. /RT creates measures that are on linear scales. Survey item response categories are not linear. For 
example, the difference between “strongly disagree” and “disagree” on a 4-point Likert scale is not 
necessarily the same as the difference between “disagree” and “agree”, so it would be a mistake to treat 


the category codes as numbers and do arithmetic with them, as raw score measurement models do. 
Instead, IRT creates linear measures from the counts of responses in categories, which is ona 
completely unbounded scale of -infinity to t+infinity. These scores are provided on a scale called “logits” 
or a log-odds ratio. 


2. IRT provides a person standard error. IRT provides an indication of the precision of each person measure 
(the inverse of the person standard error). Calculated on a large number of data, persons who hold 
attitudes that are near the average item difficulty will have low standard errors, meaning that we are 


more confident that the person’s calculated measure is very close to the person’s actual attitude. Large 
standard errors indicate large amounts of error variance, which contributes to low reliability. When 
analyzing survey results, the estimation can be made more efficient by adjusting for the varying 
amounts of measurement error. 


3. /IRT handles missing data. Survey responses often include missing data. IRT permits these missing data 
without introducing bias into the measures, although it does reduce precision (increase measurement 
error). Use of raw scores does not permit missing responses without introducing perturbations of the 
scores. 


The Rasch model. The Rasch model is a simple, more restricted form of IRT (compared to a 2PL or 3PL model) 
that estimates only one item parameter—difficulty. Use of the Rasch model requires selection of questionnaire 
items that fit this more restricted model. In contrast, more complex IRT models use additional item parameters to 
fit the model to the data. While one disadvantage of Rasch analysis is that some items may need to be discarded 
or modified to fit the model, there are multiple advantages over other IRT models for the development of surveys 
to be used longitudinally in education settings: 


1. Rasch places person measures and item difficulties on the same scale. Placement of both person 


measures and all item difficulties on the same scale permits us to make direct inferences about a 
person’s performance relative to the scale of items. In the case of questionnaire data, this enables us to 
easily predict a person’s responses to all items in a measure given the person’s measure. For example, 
we might say that a person with a measure of 1.0 logits is expected to agree with the two hardest items 
and strongly agree with the other items. Although the logit measures are not meaningful themselves 
(and scales will vary from one measure to another), being able to state expected responses enables us 
to concretely describe any particular measure value.© 


2. Rasch allows for comparisons over time. The measures can be easily equated across different samples 


of respondents, permitting us to track changes over time. If the slope parameter has to be considered 
as well, as is the case with other IRT models, the equating procedure is much more difficult, requires 
much more data, and is less stable. 
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WHAT IS RASCH?...CONTINUED 


Using Rasch helps ensure reliability, and construct and internal survey validity. 

Rasch output provides abundant information about the function of our measures. Of primary importance during 
our validation study was that our measures were re/iab/e: That what we were measuring captured the true 
response (or experience) of the respondent. In other words, responses to survey items did not have large 
amounts of random error. Rasch reliability coefficients also help us determine whether the questions in the 
measure have enough precision to differentiate across people who hold different opinions about a construct. 


Internal validity can be confirmed by testing the unidimensionality—or that all questions are measuring a single 
construct—of the set of questions and by confirming the fit of the data to the model. The Rasch model calculates 
an expected response for each person to each item, and the degree to which people and items in the aggregate 
are acting in accordance with expectation produces measures of fit. Fit statistics included in the output help 
determine whether there are questions measuring a concept other than the one being assessed by the other 
questions in that measure (indicating that we should perhaps reject the presumption of unidimensionality). We 
may increase the internal validity of measures by removing questions not related to the concept being measured, 
or by adding questions that enhance the definition of the concept. We use the item fit statistics, along with 
correlations between questions, to verify that our measures only include questions that are measuring the degree 
to which people endorse a single, underlying concept. Analogously, a person with a poor fit statistic (“large 
misfit”) is likely someone who is responding in unexpected ways. We are likely to be skeptical of the measure 
from a person with a large misfit statistic; to adjust for this in analyses, we can inflate the standard error of the 
person to reflect our uncertainty about that person’s measure score (see description of the measurement model 
used in our analyses). 


A Linacre (2015). 
B. See https://bit.ly/RaschOverview for an overview of the Rasch model and its benefits for survey development. 


C_ For survey responses, item difficulty can be understood to mean the difficulty of endorsing a particular item. 


After data collection was complete, we made adjustments to our teacher and parent measures, according to their 
statistical and theoretical properties, to create refined measures for analysis.°® In particular, we used Rasch to 


attend to the following characteristics to inform the creation of the final analytic-versions of the measures: 


1. Person reliability, which indicates that the survey items are written in a way such that responses can be 
trusted to provide consistent information across respondents. High levels of Rasch person reliability 
indicate that the survey items are capturing the “true” response (or experience) of respondents, and do 
not contain high amounts of noise. Measures generally should have reliability of at least 0.70," but 


reliabilities greater than 0.80 are preferred. 


2. \tem fit within the measure (infit mean square < 1.30), which indicates whether items fit together as 
measuring a single underlying construct. In our revisions, items with large misfit were removed from 
measures, unless they were the hardest item within the measure and increased reliability by measuring 


people at the top of the distribution well. 


39 The initial measurement analyses and revisions on the teacher survey were conducted using data collected from both our validation 
sites as well as all other teacher responses throughout CPS (additional teacher survey responses n=2,748). In the first stages of our 
analyses, we were only concerned with individual person responses, without regard for the sites in which they taught. Rasch analyses 
were conducted on this larger sample for measure revision purposes. Having more teacher survey respondents provided us with more 
precise information about how items within measures worked. 

40 Nunnally (1978). 
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3. Spread of difficulty the items are able to capture, which indicates whether items within a measure are 
able to capture the full range of beliefs by respondents. We assessed this by visually inspecting output that 
mapped item difficulty against person difficulty to see which measures had limited spread. We also 
examined difficulty to ensure we did not have items that had similar difficulty levels and therefore 


differentiated people similarly. In those cases, we removed redundant items for parsimony. 


4. Differential item functioning (DIF), which compares responses between individuals in different groups. 
For our purposes, we examined DIFs between settings (school- versus community-based settings) and 
people completing the parent survey in different languages (English vs. Spanish). This helped us 
understand whether all the items were understood by different groups of survey-takers in similar ways. 
Items with significant (p < 0.05) and large (p > 0.50) DIF contrasts were considered for removal.”" In 
several cases, items with large and significant DIFs were left in the measure if those items did not misfit 
within each group. For example, large DIFs across types of settings indicated that the item appropriately 
fit with all other items for teachers within each setting, but across settings teachers may have had a very 
different experience about the question being asked—precisely something we wanted to tap into using 
these surveys. We also examined whether the order of difficulty across the items was consistent within 
each setting type, another indication that while levels of responses might have been different across 


settings, the items themselves fit appropriately within the measure. 


In making our final decisions about which items to keep in each measure, we also considered theory and practice 
(e.g., keeping an item that we felt was critical to measuring the construct at hand and would be particularly useful 
information for programs when they received their survey results) as well as our goal of alignment with the existing 
5Essentials surveys being used in schools and districts across the country (e.g., we might keep a redundant item if 
it kept the measure consistent with what K-12 teachers receive on their surveys). These efforts and decisions led 
to the refined survey measures used in the next stage of analyses—with 24 measures and 122 items from the teacher 
survey and 9 measures and 42 items from the parent survey. The names of these measures are included in Tables 


A.1 and A.2 in the Appendix. 


Creating Site-level Measure Scores 
Once we finalized our measures and scored all respondents in our validation sample, 42 ve used hierarchical linear 
modeling (HLM“3) to create measure scores for each site in our study (i.e., site-level measure scores). These 


analyses were conducted for each measure on the teacher and parent surveys. 


Since each measure has its own standard error, using it without adjustments results in heteroscedasticity in the 


level-1 error term: Measure_score; jx = 11jx + €ijx, Where ejj,~N (0, OL in) Dividing through by the standard error 


removes the heteroscedasticity: Measure_score;j, = Measure_score;;,/StandardError;;,, resulting in the following 


3-level model: 


Level 1: 
al 
StandardError;jjx 


* * * 
Measure_score;jx = 11 jx ( ) + jj, where e;;,~N (0,1) 


41 Linacre (2015) suggests looking at both significance and severity of differences, looking for DIFs where there is less than a 5 percent 
likelihood that DIFs are detected by chance and where DIF contrasts are at least 0.50 logits. We used the Rasch-Welch probabilities to 
examine significance. 

42 Final scoring was based on data from the validation sample alone (see FN 39) to determine the scoring parameters (item and step 
difficulties) for the measures. Therefore, the scoring was based on a representative sample and not overly influenced by the 
disproportionately large number of school-based respondents by including the full CPS teacher sample. 

43 Bryk & Raudenbush (1992). 
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Level 2: 


Tajk = Biok + Tijk 


Level 3: 


Brox = V100 + U1ok 


Tj, represents an individual person’s adjusted measure score. The fo; in the level 2 model represents the average 
measure score across all people at site k, and rj, is individual-specific residual. At level 3, individuals are nested 
within their sites, such that y;g9 represents the overall average measure score across all sites plus a residual for 
each site (wjo,). Overall, this three-level measurement model adjusts for person error (at level 1), accounts for the 
number of respondents per site (i.e., sites with fewer respondents are considered less precisely measured and so 
their scores are constrained to be more similar to the overall mean than sites with more respondents), and allows 
for shared variance among people clustered in the same site. These provide model-predicted site-level measure 
scores (accessible through each school’s deviation from the mean, or wo), which differ from straight averages 
because they account for shared variance across people and make the individual person measure scores more 


precise by adjusting for that person’s error on that measure. 


Examining Site-level Characteristics for Each Measure 

Because the Early Ed Essentials surveys were designed to provide site-level information to school- and 
community-based ECE leaders, staff, families, and other stakeholders, it was important that each measure be able 
to differentiate across sites. One way to test this was to calculate the intraclass correlation (ICC) for each measure. 
Technically, it is a ratio of the variance between sites vs. within sites; for example, ICC = 0.10 means that 10 percent 
of all the variance is between sites while 90 percent is within sites. The ICC examines each person’s responses on 
the survey to see if their responses are more related to that of others in the same site and less related to responses 
from people in different sites. The higher the ICC, the more there is a difference in responses across sites relative 
to differences among people within the same site. In other words, the teachers/parents within a site share 
something in common that differentiates them from teachers/parents in another site. For the purposes of our 
validation analyses, we were trying to see if survey responses could detect between-site differences; the bigger the 
ICC, the easier those differences will be to detect. Typically, an ICC of 0.05 or greater is considered high enough 
to assume some level of shared variance within sites. Tables A.1 and A.2 (in the Appendix) include ICCs for each 


of our measures. 


With responses to the survey now aggregated to the site level, we could also examine site reliability. Site reliability 
gives us a sense of how certain we can be that a school’s score represents the true level of a construct at that site. 
When site reliability is high for a survey, then each school’s average score on that survey can be used to determine 
whether it is significantly different from any other school because you are better able to trust those scores. 
Reliability is affected by both the number of respondents and the homogeneity of each school.** Unlike individual 
reliability or measure reliability as measured by Cronbach’s alpha, there is no generally agreed upon cutoff for 


evaluating site reliability, instead often relying on an adequate ICC. 


Grouping Measures into Essential Scores 
Information about individual survey measures may prove useful for in-depth reflections among ECE staff, 
leadership, and families. However, to help provide an overview of how sites are doing on their organizational 


supports, we followed practices of the existing K-12 5Essentials survey and grouped measures into broader 


44 Feldt & Qualls (1999). 
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categories called essential supports (or “essentials”). By grouping measures into a small number of essentials, 
which capture a category of supports programs need in place to be successful, we can provide a simple and 


straightforward picture of the strengths and key areas of improvement for each site. 


The grouping of measures into essentials was conducted largely based on theory, with a careful eye toward 
alignment with the existing K-12 5£ssentials surveys. However, we began this work not knowing whether the 
structural nature of survey responses would match our theoretical organization of the constructs. For instance, 
the way the constructs related to each other may have been different than we anticipated. In particular, while we 
theorized that constructs from the parent survey might fall under different essentials,*” we were not sure if that 
would be appropriate given empirical evidence. This was similarly the case for new measures included on the 


teacher survey. 


To address these concerns, our final placement of measures under essentials for the validation analyses were also 
informed by an empirical examination of the structure of survey responses by using factor analyses. Since our final 
goal was to understand whether site-level survey scores related to site-level outcomes, we conducted the analyses 
using site-level measure scores. Factor analysis is a set of statistical procedures used to examine the underlying 
structure of correlations among different variables.*° Specifically, factor analysis identifies a relatively small 
number of common “factors,” or underlying constructs, that explain how different variables G.e., survey measures, 
in our case) are related to one another. The analysis generates factor loadings for each variable, indicating the 
extent to which that underlying construct is related to that variable. By examining which variables load heavily 
onto particular factors, the analyst can interpret what each factor represents, or what the underlying construct is. 
For instance, if variables such as “vocabulary” and “reading comprehension” are heavily loaded onto one common 


factor, we may interpret this factor being about “verbal ability.” 


We employed exploratory factor analysis (EFA) to examine how our measures loaded onto common factors. EFA 
uses all the data available to identify the most suitable number of latent factors that can explain the covariance of 
measures and produces output on how each measure loads onto each factor. We chose EFA, rather than 
confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) or principal components analysis (PCA), since our aim was to let empirical 
evidence suggest a set of common factors underlying our measures.” As there is a good theoretical ground to 
believe that these underlying factors (i.e., essentials) interact with one another, we used oblique rotation in our 
EFA, allowing factors to be correlated with one another. We specifically used a form of extraction known as 
principal axis factoring. This method was chosen because it outperforms maximum likelihood extraction of factors 
in accuracy when there are equal loadings of variables on factors, random variation in loadings of variables on 


factors, or relatively weak factors.*° 


We ran three rounds of EFA on the teacher and parent survey measures across the 81 sites, varying the number of 
factors being extracted (from four to six) to see how this changed “grouping” of the measures. We compared the 
loadings from the most appropriate EFA to our theoretically-hypothesized classification of measures into 


‘ ‘ ; : g . 49 
essentials, leading us to make final adjustments as presented in the “Results” section. 


45 See Ehrlich et al. (2016). 

46 Fabrigar & Wegener (2011). 

47 Confirmatory factor analysis is suitable when “the researcher has a theory that clearly specifies a precise number of factors and exactly 
which measured variables each factor should influence” (Fabrigar & Wegener, 2011). Principal component analysis (PCA), though similar 
with factor analysis in many aspects, is primarily for data reduction rather than identification of latent constructs, and hence does not 
serve our purpose. 

48 de Winter & Dodou (2012). 

49 We used the factor analyses in this way, rather than calculate a factor score for each essential based on how each measure loaded on 
each factor. 
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Calculating Essential Scores 

The decided-upon groupings of measures were then used to create essential support scores for each site. Recall 
that each measure is scored in logits and is on a different scale from one another; therefore, we first standardized 
each modeled site-level measure score to put them all on the same scale. We then averaged the set of measures 
under each essential support to create site-level essential scores. For example, each site had an Effective 
Instructional Leaders score that was an average of Instructional Leadership, Program Coherence, Teacher 
Influence, and Teacher-Leader Trust (see Figure 4). Each measure score, therefore, contributed equally to the 
essential it was categorized under (rather than using weights based on factor analyses). Calculating scores this way 
is more intuitive for practitioners to understand. It also highlights the importance of all the constructs that fall 


under an essential, each of which contributes something unique to that essential. 


The essential scores were standardized across all sites, one more time, for ease of interpretation of our final 
analytic model results. These then became the predictor of interest in our final validation models, described in the 


following section. 


Relating Scores and Outcome Measures 

We examined the relationship of the essential scores to two outcomes: 1) teacher-child interactions, as measured 
by the CLASS Pre-K and 2) student attendance, using HLM. HLM allows us to appropriately model the relationship 
between a site’s essential scores (e.g., Effective Instructional Leaders) and its student outcomes (e.g., attendance 
rates). As was the case with survey responses, HLM models entities nested within larger groups (e.g., students in 
schools) by taking into account the shared variance within each group. All analyses were conducted using all data 
available. Sensitivity checks were conducted on the sample of programs that met our threshold criteria (see 


Tables A.4 and A.5 in the Appendix for results). 


For each outcome (CLASS Pre-K and attendance), we ran two HLMs looking at the relationship between survey 
essential scores and site-level outcomes. First, in order to understand the direct relationship between each 
essential and outcome, we ran unadjusted models nesting CLASS scores/attendance within site and included 
essential scores as the only site-level predictor at level 2. For our second model, we added student compositional 
characteristics for each site at level 2 to account for differences in the students being served by each ECE site. This 
told us the relationship between site’s essential scores and outcomes above and beyond anything being driven by 


the population characteristics of children they serve. 


CLASS Pre-K 

We examined the relationship between a site’s essential scores and its average CLASS score on each of its three 
domains (Emotional Support, Instructional Support, and Classroom Organization), with models conducted 
separately for each domain. CLASS scores were standardized across all classrooms before being entered into 


models. The unconditional model is as follows: 


Level 1: 
CLASS Score; = Boj + rij 


Level 2: 


Boj = Yoo + Yo.Essential Score; + Uo; 
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where / represents a classroom in site j because CLASS scores are available at classroom level. Bo; represents the 
average CLASS domain score of site j; yoo represents the expected CLASS domain score for a site with the average 
level of the essential being considered; and yo; represents association between a site’s essential score and its 


deviation from the average CLASS score—this is the coefficient of interest. 


Sites differ in the students they serve, and this may confound true association between a site’s essential score and 
its expected outcome. Thus, as described above, we controlled for these compositional differences in our modeling. 
Our goal was to take into account systematic differences among sites that past research has shown can be related 
to initial outcome status, so that we could more clearly see relationships between organizational conditions and 
outcomes that were not due to who was being served in each program. In other words, we wanted to control for 
differences in sites due to non-malleable factors (i.e., background characteristics of who was enrolled in each site) 
and only see how much of the remaining variability, which might have been affected by changes in policy and 


practice, our surveys could predict. 


In determining the appropriate covariates to include in our model, we checked to ensure our model did not contain 
covariates that were collinear. To check collinearity, we examined correlations among potential sets of covariates 
and our measures; this helped to ensure that our results would not show a spurious relationship between essential 
scores and outcomes. Our final model adjusted for the following set of compositional characteristics: racial 
composition (integrated, predominantly Latino, predominantly Black, or racially mixed) and share of students 
whose primary language is not English. We tested the inclusion of a poverty indicator, but it was highly correlated 


with the composition variables.>° 


With the level-2 specification now including several covariates, yo; represents the association between a site’s 
essential score and its expected CLASS score, adjusting for demographic composition of the site. In other words, 
the model now considers the association within subgroups of sites that share similar demographic compositions. 
Similarly, yoo now represents the expected CLASS scores for a site with an average level of each essential serving 
the “average” composition of students. uoj now represents each site’s remaining difference on their CLASS scores 


that is not explained by its essential score or observed demographic composition. 


Attendance 

The model applied to CLASS scores was also applied to study the relationship between a site’s essential scores and 
its average student attendance, as measured on a scale from 0 to 100 percent. An important difference is that the 
level-1 unit is a student rather than a classroom. In this case, yo, represents the association between a site’s 
essential score and a site’s deviation from the average student attendance: If the estimate of yo is, say, 2, then the 
model suggests that one-standard-deviation increase in the essential score is associated with 2 percentage point 
increase in the site’s expected attendance rates. In addition to the covariates added in the CLASS models, we 
included age (percent three-year-olds) because prior research shows that attendance is higher among four-year- 
old students than three-year-olds.” Level-1 specification remained same as in the CLASS models, so Boj and rjj still 


represent each site’s average and an individual student’s deviation from that average, respectively. 


50 Because our intention was to understand the relationship between essential scores and outcomes in all sites, we did not control for the 
type of setting of each site, nor for covariates that were strongly related to setting. Therefore, some potential covariates, such as percent 
students with disabilities, were excluded because they differed greatly between school- and community-based settings. Entering these 
into the model, therefore, would largely serve as a proxy for a site’s setting and simply test the difference between settings. 

51 Ehrlich et al. (2014, forthcoming). 
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Results 


Survey Measure Characteristics 

The final analytic versions of all measures on both the teacher and parent surveys were highly reliable, with most 
showing reliabilities above 0.80, suggesting the items provide a consistent measurement of individual parents’ and 
teachers’ beliefs about the construct being examined. In regards to evidence of internal validity, the infit mean 
squares were in an acceptable range (> 0.7, < 1.3) for all measures. Tables A.1 and A.2 in the Appendix provide 
Rasch-produced person reliability scores for each measure. However, there were very high rates of extreme 
(positive) responses on most of the parent survey measures, indicating that we did not have a sufficient number of 


items that were “difficult” for parents to endorse and thus to differentiate parents’ beliefs and experiences. 


Tables A.1 and A.2 in the Appendix also provide an overview of DIFs on the final versions of each measure. The 
tables share the number of items with significant and large DIFs. For the teacher survey, DIFs are reported for 
respondents in school vs. community-based sites. Eighteen of the 24 measures had one or no items with significant 
and large DIFs. The measure with the most DIFs (4 of 4 items) was a measure of school commitment; we advise to 
monitor how this measure functions in the future. For the parent survey, school vs. community-based DIFs were 
explored as well as DIFs by language of survey administration (English vs. Spanish). There were no items with 
significant and large DIFs by agency on the parent survey and only one measure with more than two items with 


language DIFs (a measure called Including Parents as Partners). 


Site-level Measure Characteristics 

Tables A.1 and A.2 in the Appendix also show the ICC for each measure on the teacher and parent surveys, 
respectively. On the teacher survey, the measures with the lowest ICCs are those that ask about instruction or 
child-child interactions, while almost every other measure has an ICC > 0.10. Each of these low-ICC measures 
focuses on something that occurs within the classroom; thus, it might not be surprising that they don’t hold 
together as a site-level construct. For example, for an ICC to be higher on the measure Early Mathematics 
Development, there would have to be more site-by-site differences (across schools or community-based sites); 
instead, the low ICC indicates that there are actually just as many differences between teachers or classrooms 
within a site. We continued to use these measures—as combined into their corresponding essentials—in our 
validation analyses, but note this as a potential problem for detecting relationships with outcomes. This makes 
sense, as each teacher is reporting on what is happening within his or her classroom, and not about a construct that 
is school- or center-wide. This may also suggest that individual practice within the classroom may be less pervious 
to the decisions being made at higher levels (e.g., the curriculum being implemented). On the other hand, when 
teachers are asked about Teacher-Teacher Trust, there appears to be something about working ina particular site, 
or in how the items are phrased, that influences teachers’ responses to that measure—teachers in the same site 
have more similar responses to each other than teachers from different sites. If the ICC had been low for Teacher- 
Teacher Trust, it would have indicated that teachers have dramatically different impressions of how much they 
trust one another within a site. Our parent survey measures have low ICCs overall. This means that the survey did 
not differentiate across sites well based on how parents felt about these concepts. Discussion about ongoing efforts 


to revise the parent survey are presented in the Discussion and Implications chapter. 
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Factor Analysis Results and Categorization of the Measures into Essentials 

We entered our factor analysis with an already-existing theoretical placement of measures into essentials, and 
then used the factor analysis results to refine these placements. We identified the most informative version of EFA 
(tested with 4-6 factors) based on grouping patterns (e.g., whether a factor has sufficient number of meaningful 
loadings) and statistical considerations such as Kaiser rule (each factor should explain more variability than an 
individual variable can) and factor correlations (factors should not be too highly correlated).°” Based on these 


criteria, we determined the most appropriate number of factors was five. 


Table A.3 in the Appendix presents the factor loadings that resulted from the EFA. Overall, the results indicated 
that: 1) almost all measures from the parent survey correlated strongly with one distinct factor; 2) teacher 
measures hypothesized to fall under Effective Instructional Leadership clustered together and showed close 
connection with measures in Collaborative Teachers, in that they loaded strongly onto the same factor; and 3) 
measures hypothesized to fall under either Ambitious Instruction or Supportive Environment correlated highly 


with another factor. 


We took into account our EFA findings and considered how they aligned with the way measures are categorized 
under essentials for the K-12 5E£ssentials surveys. In cases where many measures loaded onto a single factor but 
were separated into two essentials on the K-12 version, we erred on the side of keeping the structure similar to the 
K-12 version for future alignment. However, because the parent survey measures appear to bring a very different 
perspective, we added an essential for exploration called “Parent Voice.” Figure 4 indicates the measures that 
were situated within each essential for the purpose of validation study analyses and presents the definition of each 


essential. 


52 Instead of letting a single criterion drive our decision, we took into account various factors to be more faithful to our exploratory aim 
(Osborne & Banjanovic, 2016). 
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FIGURE 4 
Measures Included in Final Versions of the Early Ed Essentials 


ESSENTIALS 


Collaborative 


MEASURES 


Instructional Leadership” 


Effective 
Instructional 
Leaders 


Program Coherence 


Teacher Influence 


Teacher-Leader Trust 


Collective Responsibility* 


Teacher Collaboration 


School Commmitment 
Teachers 


Teacher-Teacher Trust 


Socialization of New Teachers 


Teacher Safety’ 
Child-Child |nteractions* 


Positive Learning Climate* 


Supportive 
Environment 


ESSENTIALS 


Ambitious 
Instruction 


MEASURES 


+ Early Cognitive Development* 

¢ Early Language Development* 

* Early Math Development* 

« Early Social-Emotional Development* 
* Quality of Student Interactions* 


* Teacher-Parent Trust 
« Parent Involvement 


Involved 
Families 


* Teacher Outreach and 
Collaboration with Parents* 
+ Parent Influence 


* Including Parents as Partners*? 

* Teacher Communication with Parents*? 

*« Program Orientation towards Early 
Education*? 

* Parent Influence on the Program*P 


Note: * New Early Ed measure (not on K-12). 


A Slightly adapted from K-12 measure. 


P Darent survey measure. 


1. Effective Instructional Leaders: The school or pro- dren’s social-emotional and academic learning, coupled 
gram leadership is strategically focused on children’s with nurturing, individualized support for children and 
development and early achievement. They nurture families. 
trust, collective understanding and responsibility for . Ambitious Instruction: Teachers and staff provide 
excellence, and improvement among staff and families. consistently engaging, effective, rigorous, and devel- 

2. Collaborative Teachers: Teachers are committed to opmentally-appropriate curriculum and instruction. 
the school or program, build strong relationships with . Involved Families: Staff develop strong, collaborative 
their colleagues, and work together continuously to relationships with families and support active family 
improve teaching and learning. engagement in children’s learning. 

3. Supportive Environment: Schools or programs are . Parent Voice: Parents feel included as a partner in their 


physically and emotionally safe and engaging environ- 
ments, wherein staff hold high expectations for chil- 


child’s learning and development, including influence 
over the programming. 


Site-level Essential Scores 
Essential scores were created by taking the average of all the standardized measure scores comprising that 
essential. For example, each site had an Effective Instructional Leaders score that was an average of Instructional 


Leadership, Program Coherence, Teacher Influence, and Teacher-Leader Trust. 


We explored how different essentials related with one another by examining their correlations (Table 4). Results 
showed particularly high correlations between Effective Instructional Leaders and Collaborative Teachers. They 
both also related fairly well to Involved Families, suggesting these essential supports work together to create the 
overall culture and climate within an ECE site. Interestingly, Parent Voice showed relatively low correlations with 
other essentials. Combined with factor analysis results discussed above (that parent measures form a distinctive 


factor), this seems to indicate that parent perspectives may differ from those of teachers and staff. 
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TABLE 4 
Correlations among Essential Scores 


Effective Collaborative Ambitious Supportive Involved Parent 
Instructional Teachers Instruction Environment Families Voice 
Leaders 


Effective 

Instructional 1.00 0.84 0.32 0.46 0.71 0.29 
Leaders 

Colles 1.00 0.36 0.47 0.68 0.25 
Teachers 

Ambitious 1.00 0.58 0.56 0.20 
Instruction 

Supportive 1.00 0.62 0.21 
Environment 

Involved Families 1.00 0.26 


Parent Voice 1.00 


We also looked at the percentage of sites that had high 


FIGURE 5 
Distribution of Sites with High Scores on Essentials 


scores (i.e., in the top quartile) on each of the 


essentials. Figure 5 shows the distribution of sites 


based on the total number of essentials for which they 40-7 37% 


had top-quartile scores. More than one-third of all 22] 
sites did not have scores in the top quartile on any of g 30 + 27% 
7) 
the essentials. Another one-quarter had strong top 5 257 
quartile scores on only one essential. It is notable that § 20-4 
© 
21 percent of sites were in the top quartile on three or 5 15 - 14% 
v0 
more essentials. This percentage is very close tothat o , | 
— 6% gy 
found in the original study of the five essentials survey oe a : 
3 7 ‘ : 2% 
in which 20 percent of schools were in the top quartile s a a — 
T T T 
on three or more essentials.”* A careful examination of o : 7 7 a 5 6 


: p i Number of Essentials in Top Quartile 
the combinations of strong essentials also revealed 


that programs with Effective Instructional Leaders scores in the top quartile always had Collaborative Teacher 
scores above the median (in the upper 50 percent). This is not surprising given the high correlation between 
Effective Instructional Leaders and Collaborative Teachers; however, it does remind us of the close and positive 


relationship between these two overarching constructs. 


Relationships between ECE Site-level Essential Scores and Outcomes 
Relationships between Essential Scores and Teacher-Child Interactions (CLASS scores) 


We separately examined the relationship between essential scores and CLASS domain scores for each site: 
Emotional Support, Classroom Organization, and Instructional Support. Figures 6a-c show CLASS scores for 
sites that had scores in the bottom and top quartiles (representing the weakest and strongest scores) on each 
essential. Two essentials—Effective Instructional Leaders and Collaborative Teachers—were significantly related 
to all CLASS domain scores. For example, sites with the weakest Effective Instructional Leadership scores, based 
on survey responses, had an average CLASS Instructional Support score of 3.02. In contrast, sites with the 


strongest Effective Instructional Leadership scores based on survey responses had an average CLASS 


53 Bryk et al. (2010). 
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Instructional Support score of 3.56, which is equivalent you a 0.83 standard deviation difference. However, 
Ambitious Instruction had the opposite relationship with CLASS outcomes—in particular, it trended toward being 


significantly negatively related to Emotional Support. 


FIGURE 6.A-C 


Effective Instructional Leadership and Collaborative Teacher Essential Scores Were Significantly Related to 
Early Childhood Education Sites’ CLASS Scores 
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Note: Each pair of bars compares average CLASS scores with essential scores in the bottom vs. top quartiles. Each site’s CLASS score was obtained by fitting uncondi- 
tional 2-level HLM with classroom scores nested within sites; these model-fitted scores were then used to produce the top/bottom quartile average score.+ indicates 
that the relationship between the essential score and the outcome is statistically significant at the p < 0.10 level; * indicates significance at the p<O.05 level; ** indicates 
significance at the p<0.01 level; *** indicates significance at the p<O.001 level. 
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As shown in Table 5, when we controlled for the characteristics of students enrolled in each site (i.e., adjusted 
model), most significant relationships remained (albeit were slightly diminished). This means that the positive 
relationships between Effective Instructional Leaders/Collaborative Teachers and CLASS Instructional Support 


and Classroom Organization domains held true regardless of the student population. 


Relationships between Essential Scores and Student Attendance 

Similar models explored relationships between site-level essential scores and student attendance rates. Four 
essentials were significantly related to student attendance—Effective Instructional Leaders, Collaborative 
Teachers, Involved Families, and Supportive Environment. Without controlling for the background 
characteristics of students enrolled in each site, a 1 standard deviation difference on each of these essentials 
corresponded to between 2.38 and 2.94 percentage point difference in average attendance rates between sites 
(Table 6). Figure 7 shows what attendance rates were for sites with the strongest and weakest essential scores, 
based on the surveys. For example, sites with the strongest Supportive Environment scores had an average 
attendance rate of 89.5 percent, compared to 81.8 percent for sites with the weakest Supportive Environment 
scores. This 7.7 percentage point difference can add up to a lot of extra days of instructional time. For example, 
let’s suppose there are 180 days in the school year. On average, students in sites with strong Supportive 
Environment scores attended pre-k for an additional 13.9 days over the year—two and a half weeks more 
instructional time spent in school for each student. Multiply this by the number of students in a site, and you can 


see how this quickly adds up to a meaningful difference in the number of additional days of learning within a site. 


In the adjusted models, the significant coefficients were reduced somewhat, but still significant. For example, the 
relationship between Effective Instructional Leaders scores and attendance changed from 2.73 to 1.86. This means 
that the relationships between the essentials and attendance may have partially resulted because both stronger 
essentials and better attendance are more common in schools serving particular student populations. By 
controlling for student characteristics, the coefficients from the adjusted models were comparing the relationship 


of the essentials with attendance net of the influence of the student characteristics.°* 


TABLE 5 
HLM Coefficients Relating Essential Scores to CLASS Scores 


Emotional Support Classroom Organization Instructional Support 


Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted 
CoE P-Val CoE P-Val 


Effective 
Instructional 
Leaders 


0.190 | 0.025 | 0.160 | 0.046 


Collaborative 


0.231 | 0.006 | 0.201 0.012 
Teachers 


Ambitious 


: -0.130 | 0.117 | -0.128 | 0.104 
Instruction 


Supportive 


lL 0.060 | 0.483 | 0.008 | 0.932 
Environment 


Involved 


Be 0.045 | 0.599 |-0.008] 0.921 
Families 


Parent Voice 


CoE = Coefficient; P-Val = P-Value 


Note: Each essential coefficient comes from a separate model in which only that essential was included as a predictor. Coefficients are presented in standardized 
terms. Unadjusted models do not include covariates; adjusted models contro! for racial composition (integrated, predominantly Latino, predominantly Black, or 
racially mixed) and share of students whose primary language is not English. The CLASS was standardized at the classroom level (within each domain) and then 
entered into the models. Model-estimated site-level SDs on the CLASS domains are (in standard terms): 0.70 (Emotional Support), 0.75 (Classroom Organization), 
and 0.66 (Instructional Support). 


54 This would be consistent with other findings on differences in attendance rates by race in Chicago (see Ehrlich et al., 2014). 
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TABLE 6 
HLM Coefficients Relating Essential Scores to Student Attendance Rates 


Unadjusted Adjusted 


Coefficient Coefficient P-Value 
Effective Instructional Leaders 2.737 1.864 0.006 
Collaborative Teachers 2.934 1.895 0.006 
Ambitious Instruction 1.147 0.586 0.400 
Supportive Environment 2.711 1.531 0.055 
Involved Families 205 LSS 0.030 


Parent Voice SS Ova: 


Note: 1) Each essential coefficient comes from a separate model in which only that essential was included as a predictor. 2) Unadjusted models do not include co- 
variates; adjusted model controls for racial composition (integrated, predominantly Latino, predominantly Black, or racially mixed), share of students whose primary 
language is not English, and share of three-year-old students. 3) Student attendance was entered into the models in percentage values (e.g., 90 percent entered as 
90). Model-estimated site-level SDs on student attendance was 715. 


FIGURE 7 
Student Attendance Rates for Sites in the Top and Bottom Quartiles on Each Essential 
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Effective Collaborative Ambitious Supportive Involved Parent 
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Note: Each pair of bars compares average attendance rates between sites with essential scores in the bottom vs. top quartiles. Each site’s average attendance rate 
was obtained by fitting unconditional 2-level HLM with students nested within sites; these model-fitted scores were then used to produce the top/bottom quartile 
average score. * indicates that the relationship between the essential score and the outcome is statistically significant at the p<0.05 level; ** indicates significance at 
the p<0.01 level; *** indicates significance at the p<O.001 level. 
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Exploring Teaching Strategies GOLD as an Outcome Measure 


During the course of this project, we obtained student-level scores from three time points over the year using the 
Teaching Strategies GOLD Assessment System for Children (TS GOLD). We explored the TS GOLD as a potential 
outcome for our validation analyses, but determined the data on our sample did not suit these needs. 


The TS GOLD is a comprehensive, naturalistic observation-based assessment measuring knowledge, skills, and 
social-emotional behaviors.? In Chicago, the TS GOLD is the only universal kindergarten readiness assessment 
conducted for all students in publicly-funded pre-k programs. Teachers use the TS GOLD to track children’s 
progress on 38 objectives at least three times per year. Objectives combine to create six internally-reliable scales: 
1) social-emotional, 2) physical, 3) language, 4) cognitive, 5) literacy, and 6) mathematics.= Children who meet or 
exceed developmental expectations for their age on these dimensions are more likely to succeed academically in 
school, with lower levels of behavior problems in future years.- 


The TS GOLD assessment system’s intended use is as a formative assessment tool, meaning that it should be 
used to measure each individual child’s progress toward a standard. The resulting information about each child’s 
strengths and weaknesses is provided to teachers to be used to plan child-specific instruction. The system has 
been validated for individual children of the age range we were focused on (three to five years old) as well as 
with children who are English language learners.© While these past studies have found that the tool exhibits 
acceptable psychometric characteristics for individual children, the measure has not been used as frequently to 
investigate classroom or school effects, and its value as a measure of student skill, relative to direct measures, has 
been called into question.” Nevertheless we believed that the opportunity to relate school environment to 
growth in multiple domains merited the potential imprecision of the measure. 


We first analyzed the longitudinal data of children enrolled at our sample sites between fall 2015 and spring 2016:! 
Importantly, we were only able to identify the site each child was enrolled in, but not the particular classroom or 
teacher each child was taught by. We observed generally high correlations in children’s domain scores across the 
seasons (r > 0.70, p < 0.001). We also ran growth curve analyses to evaluate how much of the change in students 
score over the year was attributable to within- vs. between-school components. We observed that the 
differences in growth scores that was explained by students being enrolled in different sites was relatively small 
(2.3 percent) compared to the amount that was explained by differences in students within the same sites (28 
percent). This suggests that very little variation in scores is attributable to differences between sites (ICC = 
0.076). This is in contrast to a previous study which was able to identify classroom differences in TS GOLD scores 
(ICC’s between 0.185 and 0.591’). 


2 


We theorize, given prior research, that while there might be substantial classroom-by-classroom differences on 
TS GOLD growth scores for students, this might not translate as well at the site level. If classrooms within sites 
have different growth patterns, this would detract from getting consistent site-level growth scores. However, for 
the present study, where we were examining relationships between site-level survey responses to site-level 
outcomes, the low ICCs between sites indicated it would be difficult to find any relationships. Indeed, we 
nonetheless ran analyses of school level TS GOLD domain growth scores on each of the essential scores, but did 
not observe any significant relationships. 


Lambert, Kim, Taylor, & McGee (2010). 

E Lambert et al. (2010). 

F eg., Blair & Razza (2007); Clements & Sarama (2004); McClelland, Morrison, & Holmes (2000); National Early 
Literacy Panel (2008). 

G Kim, Lambert, & Burts (2013, 2014). 

H_ Miller-Bains, Russo, Williford, DeCoster, & Cottone (2017). 

| Analyses were conducted by Dr. Yoon Soo Park. For more information, see Park (2017). 

J Miller-Bains et al. (2017). 
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Differences Across Settings 

It is crucial that as these surveys are developed and tested, we ensure they function properly in different early 
education settings—schools vs. community-based centers. In our earlier publication, we described our process for 
developing the surveys and the intentionality of conducting cognitive testing with a range of populations to make 
sure interpretations were similar among different groups of survey-takers.°> In addition, under the “Survey 
measure development with Rasch” section, we highlighted how DIF analyses were used to confirm that the surveys 
were appropriate for use in both school-based and community-based programs. Indeed, the psychometric 
properties of our surveys indicate they are. In other words, people in different settings interpreted the survey 


items in similar ways. 


However, it is possible that the experiences and perspectives of people across settings may differ. In other words, 
responses to the survey could indicate different levels of organizational support. Our study found just that: For 
Effective Instructional Leaders and Collaborative Teachers, survey scores were lower in community-based 
settings than in school-based settings (p < 0.01 on t-test). This was also true for our outcomes—CLASS scores and 
student attendance. Because the direction of differences was similar for essential scores and outcomes, this adds 
to confirmation that the Early Ed Essentials surveys were able to sort the sites in a reliable and valid way. In some 
cases, the relationship seen between essentials and outcomes may have been driven largely by these setting 
differences. However, future research on this is well warranted, particularly as larger sets of data are collected in 


various settings, to further explore the relationships between survey responses and outcomes within settings. 


Summary 

There is evidence that the measures included in the surveys were highly reliable, and most were able to 
differentiate among sites. When looking at the relationships between essential scores and outcomes, results 
showed that Effective Instructional Leaders and Collaborative Teachers were significantly related to interactions 
occurring within the classroom between teachers and students (i.e., CLASS scores). These same two essentials as 
well as two additional ones—Involved Families and Supportive Environment—were significantly related to student 
attendance. There were no significant relationships between Parent Voice and site-level outcomes, and slightly 
negative relationships between Ambitious Instruction and site-level outcomes. The following chapter shares key 
findings from a qualitative study conducted ona set of ECE schools and community-based centers with high and 
low survey scores. This deep qualitative work, as will be described, provides evidence that the surveys picked up 


on meaningful differences between sites. 


55 Ehrlich et al. (2016). 
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CHAPTER 2 


Qualitative Validation Study 


The previous chapter highlights that responses to the Early Ed Essentials surveys follow a pattern that is related 
to other measures of ECE engagement and quality: School- and community-based ECE sites with stronger 
organizational conditions also have better CLASS scores and student attendance. This chapter presents key 
findings from a qualitative study conducted to explore additional evidence on the discriminant validity of the 
surveys—in other words, whether the surveys are distinguishing between ECE sites with qualitatively different on- 
the-ground climate, structures, and practices. These findings make an important contribution to the field because 
they illuminate what these essentials look like in pre-k settings and provide concrete descriptions of the climate 
and conditions most differentiating ECE sites with strong and weak essential support scores. A forthcoming report 


will provide detailed evidence and discussion of findings from the qualitative study. 


Qualitative Study Methodology 


Research Questions 


We asked whether there are qualitatively different, on-the-ground climate and conditions between ECE sites with 
high and low Early Ed Essentials survey scores. And, whether there are structures and practices that most 
differentiate sites with high versus low survey scores. Our aim was to provide “practical” validation for what the 
surveys measure by “directly comparing and contrasting quantitative statistical results with qualitative findings 
for corroboration and validation purposes.” If the survey data differentiates schools/community-based centers 
with strong and weak survey scores in the same ways the qualitative evidence does, then we have corroborating 
evidence of discriminate validity and greater confidence the surveys capture important aspects of organizational 
conditions and are sorting sites in a reliable and valid way. 


Qualitative Sample 


We purposely sampled four sites—two schools and two community-based centers—with Early Ed Essentials 
survey responses indicating strong and weak organizational supports.> Purposeful sampling is aimed at obtaining 
insight about a phenomenon with cases selected because they are information-rich and illuminative. We 
conducted preliminary Rasch analyses on Early Ed Essentials teacher and parent survey responses from 36 of the 
81 validation study sites that had completed the surveys by April 2016. Using measure scores from both the 
teacher and parent surveys, we rank ordered the sites by each measure and identified schools and centers that 
ranked in the top and bottom quartiles of each measure. We then summed a count of the number of times each 
school or center fell within the top or bottom quartile across measures. Schools and centers with the greatest 
number of occurrences of being in the top or bottom quartiles were rank ordered and used to create the 
recruitment lists. Qualitative data collectors were given two lists from which to recruit four sites. List A contained 
the top eight ECE sites (four schools and four community-based centers) that were most frequently ranked in the 
top quartile across all measures. List B contained the bottom eight ECE sites (four schools and four community- 
based centers) that were most frequently ranked in the bottom quartile across all measures. Data collectors were 
blind to which list, and thus which sites, had been categorized as “strong” or “weak” based on their survey 
responses. A recruitment email was sent to the school principal/community-based center director inviting 
participation in the qualitative study. Of the eight schools and community-based centers on List A (later revealed 
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QUALITATIVE STUDY METHODOLOGY...CONTINUED 


to be sites from the bottom quartile), five did not respond to the recruitment email, one initially agreed to 
participate but did not respond to subsequent planning emails, and two agreed to participate. Of the eight 
schools and community-based centers on List B (later revealed to be sites from the top quartile), four did not 
respond to the recruitment email, one declined participation, one initially agreed to participate but did not 
respond to subsequent planning emails, and two agreed to participate. 


Methods, Participants, and Procedures 


We conducted site-visits lasting three consecutive days between May and June 2016, specifically May 16-18, May 
23-25, June 6-8, and June 13-15. During each site visit, we employed three data collection methods: 1) individual 
interviews of leaders and teachers and group interviews of family members; 2) observations of common area 
environments, activities, and interactions; and 3) photographic documentation of common area spaces and 
displays. We designed a unique protocol for each method to capture in-depth information about what the 
essential supports look like and feel like in the school/community-based centers’ early childhood program. 


Administrator, Lead Teacher, and Assistant Teacher Individual Interviews 

We conducted 33 individual interviews of staff, including six leaders (1-2 per site), 26 teachers and teacher 
assistants (6-8 per site), and one guidance counselor. Individual interviews were conducted in person and lasted 
approximately one hour each. Site administrators recruited a minimum of six (maximum of 10) ECE classroom 
lead and assistant teachers to participate in individual interviews during the school/community-based center day. 
Prior to participation, each staff member completed informed consent procedures. The individual interview 
protocol elicited information from staff about the ECE program vision and goals, program coherence and 
communication, shared leadership, teacher and leader capacity building, instructional guidance and feedback, 
children’s learning, relationships and trust, family engagement, and resources for improvement, as well as 
emergent themes generated by participants themselves. All individual interviews were digitally audio-recorded 
and transcribed verbatim for analyses. 


Parent Group Interviews 

We conducted group interviews of 33 family members (6-10 per site) who had preschool-age children enrolled in 
the school/centers’ early childhood program. Group interviews were conducted in person and lasted 
approximately one hour each. Site administrators and family engagement staff recruited a convenience sample of 
a maximum 10 family members to participate in the group interview. Flyers in English and in Spanish, containing a 
short explanation of the study, were made available to administrators. Prior to participation, parent group 
participants completed confidentiality agreements to ensure they would not share with others what they or other 
members said during the group interview. The group interview protocol elicited information from family members 
about the ECE program’s site leadership, climate and environment, outreach and communication to families, 
family involvement activities, relationships and trust, children’s learning and kindergarten transition, as well as 
emergent themes generated by participants themselves. At one site, the parent group interview included a mix of 
Spanish-only speaking and bilingual Spanish-English speaking members. For this group, a native bilingual 
Spanish-English speaking data collector was available to co-facilitate and translate questions and responses 
during the group interview. All group interviews were digitally audio-recorded and transcribed verbatim for 
analyses. The bilingual Spanish-English group interview was translated verbatim by a bilingual transcriptionist. 


Observation and Photo Documentation 

We observed common areas for an average of seven hours per site (range 6-12 hours) across the three-day visit. 
Common areas were defined as ECE student drop-off and pick-up areas, administrative offices, hallways, 
gymnasium, and outdoor activity areas. An observation protocol structured documentation of interactions 
occurring among adults and between children and adults, as well as the photographs to be taken of displays and 
information posted in the common areas. 
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QUALITATIVE STUDY METHODOLOGY...CONTINUED 


Analyses 


Interview, observation, and photographic data were analyzed through three iterative cycles of coding: 
1) descriptive, 2) thematic pattern, and 3) conceptual model building. 


Data Preparation and Inter-rater Reliability Procedures 

Individual and group interview transcriptions were checked for accuracy and uploaded to NVivo software for 
qualitative analyses. Researchers read each interview and focus group transcript multiple times and coded 
responses into appropriate question banks using NVivo. In order to ensure inter-rater reliability when coding 
interviews, observations, and photos, researchers individually applied descriptive and thematic codes and then 
co-reviewed selected interview transcripts, observation protocols, and photos. Where coding discrepancies 
occurred, researchers discussed rationales for coding decisions until consensus was reached as to how to code 
the text segment or data element. This information was then used to enhance inter-rater reliability in future 
coding efforts. 


Descriptive, Thematic Pattern, and Conceptual Model Coding Procedures 

Descriptive coding was utilized to summarize passages of qualitative data in short phrases. Examples of 
descriptive codes include: Factors that Influence Quality, Instructional Strategies Implemented, Shared Leadership 
and Teacher/Staff Influence, Data Use on Teacher Practice and Classroom Environment, Parent Involvement, and 
Parent Influence. A codebook for descriptive coding was developed that provided the code name, to what 
interview questions the code was mapped, a description of the code, and inclusion/exclusion criteria. This type of 
coding led to a categorized inventory of the individual and group interview data’s content and set the 
groundwork to extract themes that emerged from the data. Pattern coding was used to organize thematic 
patterns that describe phenomena in the qualitative data related to specific research questions. Data was 
extracted from NVivo and organized in additional ways, including Excel, Word tables, and word-clouds to further 
examine patterns across the data. Examples of thematic codes include: Teacher-Parent Respect and 
Relationships, Opportunities for Teacher Collaboration, Improvement in Teacher Practice, Ambitious Instruction, 
and Parents as First Teachers. Following thematic pattern coding, conceptual models were developed by linking 
themes and emergent codes generated from the first two cycles of analysis to create higher-level understanding 
about the actions, perceptions, and processes that reflect the degree to which the essentials were present at 
each site and what factors facilitated and hindered the presence of the essentials. 


K Creswell & Plano Clark (2011). 
L_ Palinkas, Horwitz, Green, Wisdom, Duan, & Hoagwood (2015). 


Findings 


As mentioned, a forthcoming report will provide detailed discussion of evidence and findings from the qualitative 
study. Here we provide top-line findings and illustrate key themes for each essential support using a handful of 
quotes from leaders, teachers, and families. Please note, that at the time of the qualitative study design and data 
collection, we did not have the quantitative evidence indicating that a subset of parent survey measures functioned 
best as its own essential, now titled Parent Voice. Therefore, the qualitative study was designed to capture 
information on the five essentials from the original framework: that is, Effective Instructional Leaders, 
Collaborative Teachers, Supportive Environment, Ambitious Instruction, and Involved Families. This qualitative 
analysis does not present findings separately for the Parent Voice essential; rather, it integrates the parent 
perspective as evidence to better understand each of the essentials in action and, in particular, the Involved 


Families essential. 
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The experiences observed and heard about though site visits supported the quantitative validation findings that 
the teacher survey strongly differentiates across programs that provide stronger vs. weaker organizational 
supports for staff, children, and families. Researchers who were blind to which sites had high and low essentials 
scores found evidence that easily discerned differences in site climate, structures, and practices emblematic of 
strong and weak organizational supports. Those differing conditions matter greatly to the actions of leaders, 
teachers, and families experiencing them regularly. Simply put, sites with strong organizational essential supports 
create contexts far more supportive of teaching, learning, and family engagement than sites with weak 
organizational essential supports. Strong essential supports enabled and encouraged the work staff engage in daily 
with each other and with children and families. Conversely, weak essential supports disabled and discouraged that 
work. And, for families, sites with strong essential supports paved the way for partnership and influence in their 


child’s early education, whereas sites with weak essential supports relegated families to the periphery. 


In sites with high survey scores, staff held common understandings of their goals as an early education program 
that were guided by their leader’s strong purpose-driven vision that was rooted in child developmental science and 
developmentally-differentiated practice. Leaders in these sites established only a few strategic priorities, built 
emotionally-encouraging relationships with staff, and set up structures that protected time for cross-classroom 
collaboration. These sites had a positive ambiance: interactions and conversations among staff and between staff 
and families were frequent, warm, and focused on offering one another encouragement around endeavors both 
professional and personal. Leaders used these relationships and routine discussions of practice to build a unity of 
purpose that activated a sense of collective responsibility, innovation, and efficacy among all staff for achieving 
the program vision. Leaders and staff emphasized the importance of children’s social-emotional learning as the 
foundation for learning. All staff worked together diligently to create the most supportive environment they could 
for young children and families. They then used that growing sense of security, trust, and calm to expose children 
to new ideas and tasks, an engaging pedagogy that afforded children active learning opportunities. Undergirding 
all of this was the belief that partnerships with families was critical to effective teaching and children’s success, 
including allowing parents input into higher-level instructional decisions. Families were able to articulate these 
beliefs and experiences as clearly as staff were. For example, parents in sites with high survey scores were 
knowledgeable and able to speak in detail about the nature of their child’s classroom experiences and how 
impressed they were by teachers’ persistence in helping their child develop and learn to their fullest potential. 
They also had a perspective on the relationships and collaboration among the staff. For example, parents shared 
stories about how confident they were that when they shared a concern with one staff member, a solution would 


be discussed among relevant staff members and put into practice consistently. 


In contrast, staff in sites with low survey scores articulated their primary aim as making sure they complied with 
the myriad of program regulations consuming the focus of their leaders, including that children achieve program- 
established kindergarten-readiness goals. Leaders in these sites prioritized smooth operations. There was an 
absence of leadership practices and organizational structures that advanced a pedagogical-vision, coherently 
guided instruction, or allowed staff time to focus together on the work of teaching and learning. Teachers described 
how leaders interacted with them in highly transactional ways, including prescribing classroom schedules and 
teaching approaches, and assigning tasks to individuals. Staff kept to individual classrooms, interacting minimally 
with colleagues or families in the common areas and then only through brief, perfunctory exchanges. Teachers 
described poor curriculum alignment across the school/center, coupled with heavy emphasis on rote learning as 
the key strategy to building basic literacy and numeracy skills in preparation for kindergarten. These instructional 
weaknesses combined with weak commitments to the school/center, to innovation, to the benefits of partnering 


with families, and to persisting in meeting the needs of all children, especially those with special needs and English 
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language learners. Staff pointed to children’s lack of self-regulation as a barrier to their teaching and to children’s 
progress, and for a subset of leaders and teachers, the belief existed that families caused the difficulties children 
experienced adjusting to the classroom. Undergirding all of this, in turn, were insubstantial involvement and 


relationships with families. 


In the sections that follow, we present findings that describe and differentiate what the essentials look like in ECE 
schools and community-based centers with high and low survey scores. Evidence suggested that high survey scores 
corresponded to strong organizational essential supports while low survey scores corresponded to weak 
organizational essential supports. For each essential support studied at the time of the qualitative data collection— 
Effective Instructional Leaders, Collaborative Teachers, Supportive Environment, Ambitious Instruction, and 
Involved Families—we summarize major themes and illustrate leader, teacher, and family experiences and actions. 
These summaries and illustrations are then followed by tables highlighting the structures and practices within 
strong and weak sites that created the conditions and experiences described in those major themes and 
illustrations (Tables 7-11). For example, under the essential Collaborative Teachers we illustrate that teachers in 
strongly organized sites felt they were in a place where everyone was working together towards the same goals. 
The table that follows (Table 8) highlights the structures and practices leaders had established, including 
protecting time for and clarifying the purpose of collaboration. Those structures and practices created the 
conditions that allowed teachers to experience a sense of collective responsibility. More detailed evidence will be 


provided in the forthcoming report on the qualitative study findings. 


Structures and Practices that Describe and Differentiate ECE Sites with Strong 
and Weak Organizational Essential Supports: Major Themes and Illustrations of 
Leader, Teacher, and Family Actions 


Essential Support: Effective Instructional Leaders 

Leaders of strongly-organized sites have a vision for the early childhood program that is purpose-driven 
and deeply grounded in child developmental science and developmentally-appropriate practices. This 
vision connects staff to the reasons they became early childhood educators and enables staff to trust leaders, and 
allows leaders to cultivate a unity of purpose among staff and with families. Leaders establish a few strategic goals, 
champion and focus direction continually, and influence and motivate action. Leaders cultivate a collaborative 
culture and strong professional learning community across all teachers, staff, and families that strengthens 


collective responsibility and action for change. 


Reflecting on the importance of the leader’s vision on her teaching, one teacher at a strongly-organized school 


shared: 


I feel like it’s empowering [here]...when it’s not just from the top down. When its right here and we believe in this 
stuff and I have something to share and it’s valued by your administrator. Then your co-teachers and your colleagues 
also buy in too and you have that energy and you have that love and then you have an administrator that pushes you 
in that way and supports you and guides you and nudges you a bit further. I think it’s kind of what we try to do with 


our students too, now even when they’re only three. So I think [the principal] leads by example for sure. 


Leaders of weakly-organized sites have a vision for the early childhood program that is focused on 
ensuring compliance to the myriad of program standards and funder requirements. As a result, leaders 
employ a transactional leadership style and micromanage staff. Monitoring teacher practice for compliance 


consumes leader interactions with staff. Families are included in the work only to the extent required by funders; 
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they are not partners in the learning community. Teachers often work in isolation, feeling as if they are watched 


all the time, yet still underserved by leadership. 


When asked to reflect on what she needed from leadership, a teacher at a weakly-organized site reflected on how 


the leaders’ compliance-focused vision felt like no vision at all: 


I think leadership needs a vision or a focus... [Here] I have to ask, what’s your vision for pre-K? Really, what is the 
vision? So that when we come to work every day we know that we are operating under this vision. And, if we come to 
you for support we'll let you know why what we’re doing is in alignment with that vision. So I think someone 
constantly thinking about what pre-K needs. ... Then ask us, ‘how are you guys going to meet this vision?’ And tell us 
how [you] plan on supporting [us] to meet this vision. I know, it’s just like a dream. I know. I get frustrated all the 


time because I’m like that’s not going to happen here. 


TABLE 7 


Structures and Practices that Differentiate ECE Sites with High vs. Low Scores on Effective Instructional Leaders 


EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERS 


Strong Essential Scores 


1. Leaders communicate a vision that is purpose- 
driven and rooted in developmental science and 
developmentally-appropriate practice. 


2. Leaders pass along a small number of actionable 
goals, which are related to program standards 
but linked also to the vision. They problem-solve 
implementation issues with staff. 


3. Leaders create a warm and professional work 
environment, expecting staff to focus on practice 
and cultivating children’s love of learning. 


4. Leaders maintain regular communication with staff, 
sending weekly updates to help staff prioritize time 
and to promote open dialogue about successes and 
challenges. 


5. Leaders’ purpose-driven vision and actions helps 
staff connect to a moral purpose and the reasons 
they became early educators. 


6. Leaders use a facilitative and relational leadership 
style to build trust, shared understanding, and 
collective responsibility. 


7. Leaders create a culture and supportive policies 
to welcome family partnerships, supporting staff 
to ensure that families are involved, included, and 
influential in the program. 


8. Leaders observe classroom practice routinely and 
provide performance feedback that is strengths- 
based. Staff all receive regular feedback. 


9. Leaders cultivate a culture of collaboration, model 
reflective practice, and discuss teaching and learning 
regularly with staff. 
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Weak Essential Scores 


Leaders communicate a vision that is compliance- 
driven to the myriad of program standards and 
funder requirements. 


Leaders pass along written program guidance they 
receive with the expectation that staff will figure 
out how to change their practice to implement new 
requirements properly. 


Leaders create a rigid work environment, expecting 
staff to focus on procedural compliance to program 
standards. 


Leaders communicate only sporadically with staff, 
as needed to ensure staff compliance with standards 
and requirements. 


Leaders’ compliance-driven vision and actions often 
overloads staff, as it makes it difficult for staff to 
prioritize time to focus on practice. 


Leaders use micromanagement and a transactional 
leadership style to hold individuals accountable for 
meeting standards. 


Leaders interact minimally with families and do not 
expect staff to outreach to families beyond formal 
family involvement activities that meet minimum 
program standards. 


Leaders observe classroom practice sporadically, 
and provide feedback that is compliance-focused 
and often deficit-based. Non-teaching staff may not 
receive any structured feedback. 


Leaders cultivate a culture of individual account- 
ability, and remind staff verbally and in writing of 
what constitutes procedurally compliant practice. 
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Essential Support: Collaborative Teachers 

Teachers in strongly-organized sites collaborate with each other, leaders, and families to raise 
performance overall and increase children’s learning. Leaders express confidence that with ongoing support 
and collaboration, teachers and staff will grow their knowledge and skills and be able to innovate practice that 
meets the needs of all children. As a result, teachers engage routinely in discussions of practice with both peers 
and leaders, and have time protected weekly and monthly for professional collaboration that builds their capacity. 
Collaboration opportunities are structured, informed by data, and focused on immediate problems of practice in 
order to improve children’s learning. Leaders frequently join these collaboration times helping to shape and guide 
teaching and learning as staff review and use data, design instruction, and deepen content knowledge. Teachers 
have a sense of collective responsibility and feel encouraged in the face of daily challenges. They describe how 


critical conversations and planning with their peers are to their teaching effectiveness. 


A teacher in a strongly-organized site reflected on how integral and unique professional collaboration was in her 


school’s culture and practice: 


In other schools I’ve noticed it’s just the teachers sit ina room and learn but here it’s the whole staff. [For example], 
when we were learning social emotional things about the students...everybody was here from the aides... [And] even 
our custodian sat in ona couple things. I think that’s pretty remarkable and I know that it’s unusual. That doesn’t 
happen everywhere. But it’s nice to know that...the things that we know are the best practices are being shared with 


everybody in the entire school. 


Teachers in weakly-organized sites do not engage in routine collaboration; they rarely have structured 
time for discussions of practice or peer learning. Improving practice is viewed by leaders as teachers’ 
individual responsibility, which results in no systematic approach to improving teacher practice and children’s 
learning. Teachers receive minimal active instructional guidance from leaders; rather, they are forwarded program 
guidance or practice requirements that leaders receive from funding agencies and departments. Although teachers 
may ask each other informally how to address a problem of practice, they do not have scheduled time to observe 
and receive feedback from, or collaborate with peers. As a result, teachers feel individually accountable but 


isolated and overwhelmed in their work. 
In a weakly-organized site, a teacher shared how this missing piece frustrated her: 
That’s one thing that gets to me because there is no collaboration. I am used to going to another classroom and 
saying, ‘Hey, I couldn’t do it this way. Can you tell me how can I do it that way, or didn’t that way work for you?’ 


[But here] everybody is not even on the same plan. Everyone is not even using teaching strategies. That’s what gets 


me too because if I have a problem with it and I want to compare, I can’t. 
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TABLE 8 
Structures and Practices that Differentiate ECE Sites with High vs. Low Scores on Collaborative Teachers 


Strong Essential Scores 


Leaders view collaboration as the key to build 
capacity and achieve their vision. They cultivate 
cultures of collaboration. 


Leaders view supporting teachers’ professional 
development as a responsibility shared by teachers 
and leaders. 


Leaders ensure teachers have protected time to 
meet together routinely (i.e., weekly and bi-weekly). 


Leaders ensure collaborative time has a clear purpose 
and is structured by goals, data, and protocols that 
allow teachers to demonstrate expertise and to learn 
from each other. 


Teachers use collaborative time to address variations 
in children’s learning and outcomes by focusing on 


COLLABORATIVE TEACHERS 


Weak Essential Scores 


Leaders do not view collaboration as a solution for 
improving practice. 


Leaders view practice improvement as teachers’ 
responsibility and speak openly about their frustra- 
tion with teachers’ performance. 


Leaders rarely protect time for teacher collaboration, 
only facilitating this time to the extent mandated by 
program requirements. 


Leaders engage independently with funder-provided 
coaches and specialists, then pass along information 
to teachers in written memos as procedures teachers 
should follow. 


Teachers rarely use children’s data to critically 
examine instruction. When they do, it is usually 


done independently and focused only on their 
own practice. 


pedagogical issues, using data to examine practice, 
and designing innovations. 


6. Teachers observe each other’s instruction several 6. Teachers are directed to go to leaders for assistance 
times a year to learn about creative approaches. with addressing a problem of practice, rather than to 
peers. 
7. Teachers bring up problems of practice, and are 7. Leaders cultivate a culture of individual accountability, 


and remind staff verbally and in writing of what 
constitutes procedurally compliant practice. 


committed to raising performance overall, in their 
own work and in that of their peers. 


Essential Support: Supportive Environment 

Leaders and teachers in strongly-organized sites work diligently to create emotionally supportive 
environments for children and their families in order to promote children’s adjustment and early learning. 
Teachers and leaders reference child developmental science when describing how essential a positive learning 
climate and relationships are to children’s ability to learn. Teachers describe how wide the range is of age- 
appropriate behavior, and how hard they work to individualize their interactions to children’s temperament. 
Moreover, they believe their ability to create supportive environments in the classroom is boosted by positive 
relationships and communication between parents and staff; in other words, they act on the belief that 


environments in the early years must be supportive of both the child and the family. 


A parent at a strongly-organized site described what this looks and feels like from the families’ perspective: 


Supportive environment? Definitely. It’s not only from the teachers and the staff to the kids, or from the director 
down. It’s not just for the kids. I think it funnels all the way up from the children to the parents... They want parents 
to be able to facilitate things on their own. They started a teacher assistant program and there are a couple parents 
who are participating in that... So you see it’s a very encouraging environment to continue development for everyone 


and it never stops. 
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Leaders and teachers in weakly-organized sites do not consistently cultivate child-centered, supportive 
environments, nor do they recognize the value of such environments to teaching and learning. Leaders 
and teachers were dismayed at the wide-range of children’s social-emotional needs and expressed the belief that 
children’s low levels of self-regulation limit their ability to teach key concepts and early academic skills children 
need to be ready for kindergarten. Many teachers remarked that children should be able to adjust to the classroom 
routine much earlier in the year than they do. A few staff felt that parents contributed to the difficulties children 
have separating at drop-off and entering the classroom calmly, and wondered if it would be better if parents did 


not enter the classroom. 


This lack of focus on cultivating an age-appropriate supportive learning environment is evident in the frustration 


shared by one teacher regarding meeting the needs of diverse learners: 


[It’s difficult] when you don’t have a child that wants to participate: [a child] that’s just stubborn and doesn’t want 
to write... and doesn’t want to cooperate. Again, it comes with a language barrier, and you have [children] that just 
sit there and look at you like, ‘what are you saying to me?’ So it becomes difficult... We have a child that’s just all 
over the place. He doesn’t talk. He’s building up his words...but it becomes a barrier because [even though] he knows 
it and he could come in and show you everything...for him to sit down and do it, it becomes a problem. He’s not going 


to do that because he can’t sit down [and]...he can’t hold the pencil. 


TABLE 9 


Structures and Practices that Differentiate ECE Sites with High vs. Low Scores on Supportive Environment 


SUPPORTIVE ENVIRONMENT 


Strong Essential Scores Weak Essential Scores 


1. Leaders and teachers ensure families are welcome 1. Leaders and teachers do not welcome families into 
and invited everywhere in the building. classrooms or encourage them to be a part of daily 
activities in the building. 


2. Leaders and teachers make the physical space of the 2. Leaders and teachers do not use the physical space 
school/center embody the leader’s vision. to connect the work to their program vision. 


3. Common areas are outfitted with child-friendly 3. Common areas have few-to-no child-friendly 
materials and visual displays of children’s work. materials or displays of children’s work. 


4. Leaders both model and create the expectation that 4. Leaders do not model or create the expectation that 
positive, emotionally-supportive interactions will emotionally-supportive interactions will occur among 
occur between teachers and children; families and staff and with families. 
teachers; and among staff. 


5. Interactions and conversations among staff and 5. Teachers keep to individual classrooms, interacting 
between staff and leaders is frequent, warm, and minimally in the common areas with colleagues, 
focused on offering one another encouragement leaders, or families, and through brief, perfunctory 


around endeavors both professional and personal. 


Leaders reinforce in their discussions with staff and 
families that children’s social/emotional learning is 
the foundation of the program and necessary for all 
other learning. 


Teachers provide students with emotional supports 
to engage in inquiry and develop a love of learning. 
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exchanges. 


Leaders reinforce in their discussions with staff and 
families the importance of basic skills development. 


Leaders and teachers express frustration with children’s 
impulsiveness and social-emotional “issues” stating 
that the lack of self-regulation makes it harder for 
them to prepare children for kindergarten. 


Essential Support: Ambitious Instruction 

Informed by child developmental science and comprehensive early learning standards, teachers in 
strongly-organized sites emphasize social-emotional learning as the foundation from which all additional 
early learning is made possible. Teachers focus on developing children’s love of learning and feelings of 
competence within the preschool setting and classroom. Teachers and leaders describe a culture of ambitious 
practice, including the use of early learning standards and formative assessment combined with active, engaging, 
inquiry-based learning opportunities. Instructional planning occurs in teams and uses multiple sources of data to 
identify children’s learning goals and to plan differentiated instructional experiences. Families are offered a range 


of activities that extend learning into the home through active parent-child experiences. 


A parent at a strongly-organized site communicated her confidence and appreciation in the early instruction her 


child was receiving by the preschool teaching staff: 


They’re willing to try and pull your child in different directions just to see what works. Nothing is concrete. It’s like, 
‘Let’s try it! Let’s see how he does. We'll take data. We’ll get back to you.’ Parent-teacher conference comes and then 
they will tell you all the data that they collected and why this works or why it doesn’t work, so that’s really helpful. 


I’ve never seen anything like that. 


Feeling pressured by leaders to prepare children for kindergarten, teachers in weakly-organized sites 
focus instruction on developing discreet literacy and math skills through rote instruction, regardless of 
children’s individual needs. Teachers focus on preparing children for kindergarten, and report using rote 
learning activities and “practicing” kindergarten behaviors of walking quietly, name writing, and raising a hand to 
speak. They give families homework folders containing activity sheets to complete with their child, which are also 
focused on discreet skill building. Some teachers express feeling overwhelmed with meeting the needs of diverse 


learners, especially children with special needs and those who are dual-language learners. 


A teacher at a weakly-organized site described the tensions she experiences instructionally that arose from 


different understandings of the aims of both preschool and kindergarten readiness: 


I think that [kindergarten readiness] means being ready for a structured environment, having more behaviors that 
are conducive to the kindergarten classroom. Because [kindergarten is] transitioning a lot away from play and it’s 
more teacher-facilitated, direct instruction. [Kids are] more accountable for [their] own learning. [But] I think for 
the [kindergarten] staff, or at least for the administration, it’s all about being able to read and to come in with 
academic knowledge already. To me, it’s more important that [children] have the behaviors first and [that they] 


understand the value of what school is. 
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. Teachers use assessment data to design meaningful 


. Teachers partner with families to develop meaningful 


TABLE 10 
Structures and Practices that Differentiate ECE Sites with High vs. Low Scores on Ambitious Instruction 


Strong Essential Scores 


Leaders communicate that social-emotional learning 
is the foundation of the program and the curriculum 
for all students of all abilities. 


learning opportunities that address diverse learning 
needs. 


Leaders maintain student-teacher ratios below the 
maximum standard to allow for more one-to-one and 
small group instruction. 


learning opportunities at home. 


Leaders prioritize their time to provide teachers with 
guidance on teaching and encouragement to critically 
examine and improve practice and children’s learning. 


Leaders install interdisciplinary teams that collabora- 
tively do instructional planning. These teams use multiple 
sources of data on children’s learning to identify needs 
at the classroom and school/center levels. 


Leaders establish and staff maintain a regular process 
to review data on teaching, learning, and family 


AMBITIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Weak Essential Scores 


Leaders communicate that discreet skill development 
is the focus of the program and the curriculum for all 
students of all abilities. 


Teachers rarely if at all use assessment data to design 
meaningful learning opportunities. They are more 
likely to rely on activities in prepacked curriculum. 


Leaders maintain student-teacher ratios at the 
maximum standard. 


Teachers give families homework folders to complete 
with their child that are focused on rote learning. 


Leaders prioritize their time with monitoring com- 
pliance with funder requirements, and respond to 
teacher requests for assistance by referencing 
program standards. 


Teachers emphasize rote learning (e.g., number and 
letter identification; writing name; holding pencil 
and scissors) and are frustrated when students are 
not making progress. 


Leaders check that lesson plans are submitted on 
time and contain all required information. 


engagement. 


8. Leaders and staff examine data on teaching, learning, 
only sporadically, and rarely collaboratively. 


Essential Support: Involved Families 

In strongly-organized sites, leaders’ vision for the preschool program extends to the active engagement 
and partnership with all families. Leaders create policies that pave the way for families to be included, involved, 
and influential in the decisions related to their child’s early education. Leaders and teachers create a welcoming 
and inclusive culture for parents. Leaders are at the entrance to the ECE program greeting and interacting with 
parents at drop-off and pick-up times. Teachers and families know each other’s names even in situations when the 
child is not enrolled in the teacher’s classroom. Leaders and teachers use every point of contact and both formal 
and informal communication to intentionally foster trusting relationships with families and to seek their input 
and feedback. Families are present in the building and knowledgeable about the program’s goals and their child’s 
experiences in the classroom. Families express appreciation, trust, and confidence in the intentions and 


capabilities of their child’s teachers, the principal/director, and in the early childhood program overall. 


At one strongly-organized site, the site leader explained how critically important she feels parent involvement is 
to successful early childhood education, expressing a desire to reach and involve every single parent with a child 


enrolled: 
“T think it’s essential that you put things into place to engage parents...for parents to understand what you’re 


putting in place for their child so that they can carry it home every night and then every summer and then throughout 


year. Parents then also use us as a resource constantly. I’m getting phone calls from parents that have been here five, 
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seven years ago....But then I think about those parents that don’t understand what we’re trying to do and 
communicate. Every classroom that has had a family like that... we take that home with us....it’s almost like a 
personal failure for us. Like, we’re letting a family go out of this school that doesn’t quite understand how important 


what we're doing is and what they should be doing is.” 


In weakly-organized sites, leaders and teachers do not consistently involve parents, nor is substantial 
engagement of families part of the guiding vision. Leaders have not created policies that pave the way for 
families to be included, involved, or influential in the decisions related to their child’s early education. Drop-off 
and pick-up times are not used for sharing information, and in some instances teachers and families did not 
exchange a greeting. Leaders do not interact with parents and children during drop-off and pick-up times, and 
families typically were not present in the building outside of those times. Families had general knowledge of the 
classroom schedule, but less knowledgeable about their child’s individual experiences or learning goals. Parents 
expressed frustration with the infrequent and perfunctory communication from leaders and staff, and were quick 


to state that teachers were doing the best they could with a tough job. 


A teacher at a weakly-organized site expressed a sentiment about parents’ presence in the building that was shared 


by many of her colleagues: 


Parents make it harder. They’re too—I’m not saying don’t be attached to your child, but if you want me to help you, 
don’t stand around for 30 minutes [when] they’re crying. I understand you want to sympathize, and that’s your child, 


but if you give me five minutes I can help them. But I can’t help them while you’re here because they only want you. 


TABLE 11 
Structures and Practices that Differentiate ECE Sites with High vs. Low Scores on Involved Families 


Strong Essential Scores 


INVOLVED FAMILIES 


Weak Essential Scores 


1. Leaders champion the importance of family involve- Leaders do not highlight family involvement as an 
ment and link it to the vision for program success. important element in their vision for program success. 

2. Teachers and staff actively involve families, recogni- Teachers and staff rarely involve families proactively. 
zing that families are integral to the work staff do to Teachers are told to let leaders handle “issues” that 
support children’s adjustment to the school/center families bring up about their child or the program. 
and advancing children’s learning. 

3. Leaders and staff establish a regular process to Teachers receive little, if any, support from leaders 
support teachers with recruiting families for activities. and staff to aid their family engagement efforts. 

4. Leaders provide families a variety of formats and Leaders recruit families to attend monthly meetings 
times of the day to be involved. as required by funders, and express frustration at 

low participation rates. 

5. Leaders and teachers use multiple strategies for Teachers and leaders communicate with families 
communicating with families about their children’s almost exclusively through written memos and 
learning and development. newsletters, which parents often find to be 

impersonal and minimally useful. 

6. Families learn ECE terminology and child development Families do not learn ECE and child development 
through conversations with teachers and at school/ terminology. 
center family nights. 

7. Families learn about the curriculum and the concepts Families may learn about the curriculum or the 
being explored with their child in the classroom and concepts being explored with their child in the 
are asked to provide input. classroom but are not asked for their input. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Discussion and Implications 


Prior research indicates that ECE programs with supportive organizational climate are more likely to exhibit 
higher-quality classroom structure and interactions.”° However, the ECE field is lacking a measurement tool that 
allows programs to gauge the strengths and weaknesses of their organizational conditions. The goal of the present 
validation study was to examine the psychometric properties of the Early Ed Essentials—a recently adapted 
teacher survey and newly developed parent survey designed to measure organizational conditions of programs 
serving preschool-age students and families. Most importantly, this study examined whether site-level survey 
responses were related to teacher-child interactions (i.e., CLASS Pre-K) and student outcomes (i.e., attendance) 
at those ECE sites. In addition, we explored whether sites with survey responses indicating strong and weak 
essential supports have discernably different climate, structures, and practices as observed and described by 


leaders, teachers, and families within those sites. 


Key Findings 

Early Ed Essentials measures are internally reliable and the teacher survey measures differentiate well 
across ECE sites. 

Overall, Rasch analyses indicate that the teacher surveys are able to reliably measure the staff who respond to them 
and can function well in both school- and community-based settings. In addition, intraclass correlation results 
suggest that the survey measures are sensitive enough to be able to detect differences across ECE sites. Measures 


on the parent survey, while reliable, do less well at differentiating across sites. 


DIF analyses demonstrate that the surveys are being interpreted in similar ways for people in different groups— 
such as respondents taking the parent survey in different languages. These results provide evidence that the Early 
Ed Essentials surveys have the flexibility to reliably function across different types of center-based ECE settings 


(schools and community-based) and, for the parent survey, when administered in either English or Spanish. 


Most essential scores relate significantly to site-level outcomes; however, parent survey responses do 
not. 

Our study finds that some, but not all, of the organizational conditions measured by the Early Ed Essentials were 
associated in expected directions with other program-level metrics that are indicative of center-based ECE 
quality. Specifically, the essential supports of Effective Instructional Leaders and Collaborative Teachers were 
positively associated with scores on all domains of the CLASS measure of teacher-student interactions and 
instructional quality, providing evidence of the concurrent validity of these essential supports. The present study 
extends research identifying positive relationships between the quality of administrative practices of early 
childhood education leaders and the quality of the classroom arrangement and instructional materials and 
strategies teachers provide to children.”” This includes recent research demonstrating the benefits of a 


professional development intervention to improve Instructional Leadership supports and professional 


56 eg., Burchinal et al. (2010); Dennis & O’Connor (2013); Rohacek et al. (2010); Whalen et al. (2016). 
57 Lower & Cassidy (2007); Bloom (2010). 
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collaboration on children’s outcomes in the area of social-emotional development.”* This body of research 
literature and the present study findings indicate that measures of effective instructional leadership and routines 
of teacher collaboration within ECE settings could offer valuable information to organizations and programs for 
improvement. The Early Ed Essentials can identify potential organizational strengths and areas for development 
to guide efforts to improve conditions and thus advance the quality of teacher-student interactions and 


instruction. 


Additionally, HLM analyses reveal a positive relationship between four of the essential supports examined in this 
validation study (i.e., Effective Instructional Leaders, Collaborative Teachers, Supportive Environment, and 
Involved Families) and student attendance. The addition of Supportive Environment and Involved Families as 
being positively related to attendance is telling. It is those organizational conditions that are most proximal to 
family and student engagement, which is likely represented well by student attendance. Associations between 
these organizational conditions in ECE settings and student attendance are particularly encouraging due to the 
growing body of evidence indicating that student attendance in the early years is closely tied to a range of 
educational outcomes. Specifically, absenteeism is particularly high during pre-k and is associated with poorer 
school attendance and learning outcomes in later grades, even after accounting for a variety of factors.” Research 
also shows that students living in poverty and who are racial/ethnic minorities have the highest absence rates.°° 
Survey data on these organizational conditions can therefore provide information to ECE leaders, practitioners, 
and families that has the potential to lead to high-leverage strategies for increasing student attendance, which is 


critical for subsequent outcomes. 


One important finding is that concurrent validity between the parent survey and ECE site-level outcomes was not 
confirmed. We also had evidence that the parent surveys were not adequately capturing a range of parents’ 
perspectives, because so many parents responded extremely positively to items on the survey. This is consistent 
with other work attempting to measure parents’ perspectives on their child’s educational experiences.” AS 
described in “Ongoing Areas of Survey Refinement and Testing” on page 44, we plan to build upon learnings from 


the qualitative work to inform future iterations of the survey for testing. 


Sites with high and low Early Ed Essentials survey responses had qualitatively different climate, 
structures, and practices. 

We found starkly discernable differences in the on-the-ground climate, structures, and practices in ECE sites with 
high and low Early Ed Essentials survey scores. Those differing conditions matter greatly to the actions of leaders, 
teachers, and families experiencing them regularly. Simply put, sites with strong essentials created contexts far 
more supportive of teaching, learning, and family engagement than sites with weak essential supports. Strong 
organizational essential supports enabled and encouraged the work staff engage in daily with each other and with 
children and families. Conversely, weak essential supports disabled and discouraged that work. And, for families, 
staff in sites with strong essential supports paved the way for partnership and influence in their child’s early 


education, whereas sites with weak essential supports relegated families to the periphery. 


58 Whalen et al. (2016). See also Rohacek et al. (2010) for evidence that classrooms with higher CLASS scores also had leaders reporting 
high expectations for their staff and allocating resources to build staff professional capacity. 

59 Connolly & Olsen (2012); Dubay & Holla (2015); Ehrlich et al. (2014); Nauer et al. (2008). 

60 Balfanz & Byrnes (2012); Ehrlich et al. (2014); Nauer et al. (2008); Romero & Lee (2007). 
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The qualitative voice of families contributed substantially to our ability to describe and differentiate 
the climate and conditions of ECE sites with strong and weak essential supports. 

Interviews are less-structured than surveys. Each open-ended question allowed parents an opportunity to respond 
with multiple reflections and examples, and to build off the reflections of other parent participants in the group. 
Parents shared experiences and perspectives that illuminated our understanding not only of the Involved Families 
essential, but for all of the essentials. We plan on applying the qualitative data and analyses to inform our ongoing 
efforts to revise the parent survey towards improved functioning. This is discussed in more detail in the next 


section. 


Ongoing Areas of Survey Refinement and Testing 

One essential—Ambitious Instruction—was consistently found to either not be related to program-level indicators 
of quality or to be negatively related to those outcomes. On the K-12 5Essentials surveys, the organizational 
condition of Ambitious Instruction is measured by asking students (grades 6 and above) about their experiences 
in their classes. As we developed the current Early Ed Essentials version, we explored numerous ways of designing 
survey items that would capture developmentally-appropriate instruction with high levels of expectation. The 
items tested in this version of the survey asked about the frequency with which teachers provided opportunities 
for children to practice particular skills. However, it might be the case that when asking about frequency of 
particular teaching tactics through teacher self-report, the items and measures were picking up on more “drill” 
type behaviors. Particularly difficult was designing questions that would capture practices that were 
developmentally appropriate, including providing high levels of emotional support. We plan to continue trying to 
improve our measurement of instruction through teacher self-report survey methods (e.g., possibly by measuring 
the guidance teachers receive around their instruction rather than self-report of their own teaching practices), but 
also concede that measuring the rigor and appropriateness of instruction and the types of expectations teachers 


have for children’s learning may best be measured using observations. 


We are also continuing to work on refining the measures and questions asked of parents. Parents responded to 
many items in extremely positive ways. We hypothesize that parents’ generally positive responses can stem from 
anumber of factors, including a lack of awareness of specific classroom conditions and parent cognitive dissonance 
with negatively rating programs to which they entrust the care and education of their young child. Through 
observations and interviews we conducted in strongly- and weakly-organized ECE settings, new ideas emerged for 
how parents and practitioners talk about and perceive organizational conditions. This qualitative exploration of 
on-the-ground organizational conditions is informing the development and testing new parent survey measures 
and items. Our goal in our parent survey revisions is to achieve greater spread across respondents and to design 
parent measures that measure unidimensional constructs and that are able to differentiate across sites. We have 
tried to achieve this goal by 1) referencing a specific staff role at the ECE program when possible (rather than 
asking more general questions), 2) describing what specific practices look and sound like, and 3) using response 
categories that rate the frequency of behaviors rather than categories that get primarily at agreement or 
satisfaction. In addition, we are further considering how some questions might be experienced differently by 
different groups of parents. For instance, some of our items and constructs were developed with the assumption 
that all families need the same supports from their child’s ECE program. While there are some supports that all 
families may benefit from—such as being treated as a partner in educating their child—not all families need, or are 
looking for, guidance on how to develop their own skills or meet their families’ needs (e.g., meeting education goals, 
finding resources on housing). Therefore, our newly-developed parent survey items are intended to be more 


sensitive to the varying perspectives and needs families have. 
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Policy, Practice, and Research Implications 
The development of the Early Ed Essentials surveys holds broader implications for early childhood education 


policy, practice, and research. We lay here our hopes for contributions. 


The early childhood education field will broaden the definition of “quality” to include organizational 
conditions and the important role of leaders as instructional guides. 

For the ECE field, the theory behind the Early Ed Essentials and the data produced by the use of the surveys have 
the potential to contribute to how early childhood systems leaders and policymakers think about what high quality 
programing is. Broadening the definition of quality inherently can influence how programs and staff are 
incentivized, resourced, and supported. Recent research indicates that the majority of ECE policies, such as 
program licensing requirements and indicators within state Quality Rating and Improvement Systems (QRIS), 
focus primarily on “structural” features of the classroom and program (e.g., ratios, class size, teacher 
qualifications, and physical environment) and on health and safety practices. ©” Increasingly, policies targeting 
“process” aspects of ECE program quality, such as teacher-student interactions and instructional supports, have 
emerged (e.g., Head Start’s designation renewal system’s integration of CLASS benchmarks). Less prevalent are 
policies that focus on levers to strengthen the organizational conditions for continuous improvement, especially 
the professional learning environment and practice supports for ECE teachers and leaders, which research has 
shown both play central roles in improving the quality of teaching within the classroom and student’s outcomes. 
However, at this early stage of measurement development and research on the relationships of organizational 
conditions and outcomes within ECE programs, the authors would like to caution against the use of the Early Ed 
Essentials survey responses as accountability metrics themselves—at least until there is ample opportunity for the 


field to understand its use as an improvement tool. 


Early education programs are able to generate actionable data and improvement planning tools that 
focus leaders’ attention on strengthening the organizational supports for teaching and learning. 

This framework and the availability of survey data can improve leaders’, teachers’, and other stakeholders’ 
understanding of influences on teaching quality and students’ outcomes that are at the organizational level, rather 
than driven at the classroom level. Data from the surveys have the potential to provide leaders and practitioners 
with actionable information to focus their attention on the specific organizational and Instructional Leadership 
supports that enable teachers and practitioners to be more effective in their daily work with children and families. 
Such information will aid program leaders in recognizing key organizational strengths and areas of improvement 
to more intentionally target, plan for, and implement improvement efforts. Furthermore, data from the Early Ed 
Essentials surveys has the potential to provide insights into program quality and practices from a parent 
perspective. Finally, such improvement efforts can be catalyzed through a shared vision and language that the 


framework of the essential organizational supports provides. 


The Early Ed Essentials provides language about quality that aligns with how practitioners in 
elementary schools think about quality. 

The K-12 education space has considerably more research and practice efforts focused on organizational 
conditions and climate. For instance, several states have included school climate surveys as a key non-academic 


indicator for their Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA) plans. In addition, the Early Ed Essentials were 


62 Connors & Morris (2015); Sabol, Hong, Pianta, & Burchinal (2013). While most QRIS focus on structural quality metrics, some integrate 
more complex metrics of process quality (e.g., the quality of teaching), especially to achieve higher rating levels. 
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intentionally developed to be aligned with an existing measure of school climate—the 5Essentials—while also 
attending to the unique experiences inherent in early education settings. The alignment between the ECE and K- 
12 versions of the surveys provides a common lens, language, and metric for understanding and promoting 
instructional improvement across the educational continuum. The larger hope is that a common focus on 
organizational conditions will support the alignment of practices and experiences that children and parents 


undergo as children transition from preschool to kindergarten.°** 


The use of the Early Ed Essentials has the potential to support new areas of research in ECE that can 

expand our understanding of leadership, teacher and family experiences, and program effectiveness. 

As the Early Ed Essentials surveys are used more broadly in the field, there will be further opportunities to better 
understand how these constructs are related to characteristics of ECE settings, staff, leaders, students, families, 
and/or communities. For example, we could ask whether structures, standards, expectations, or program 
composition may differ across sites with higher or lower scores on the Early Ed Essentials. We could also start to 
better understand how leadership influences the other parts of the system (i.e., the other essential supports) to 
improve student outcomes. For example, Sebastian and colleagues studied the pathways from Effective Leadership 
to student outcomes and compared how those pathways differed in high schools compared to elementary 
schools.” While there were some common paths (e.g., through teacher leadership), there were also differences; it 
will be important to understand what those pathways look like within ECE settings so that we, as a field, better 
understand the leverage points for improvement. The use of the Early Ed Essentials can also provide contextual 
information about programs that may shed light into other long-standing early education research questions, such 
as why some programs seem to thrive and others do not even when similar structural conditions exist. While we 
only list several, we believe there are many other research questions that can be informed by the theory and data 


that emerge from the Early Ed Essentials. 


Limitations 

We acknowledge a number of limitations to the current study, which we hope to address over time. First, it is 
important to note that all of these relationships are correlational. While some of the existing work in K-12 has 
shown that school climate and conditions precede changes in student outcomes,”° the current cross-sectional 
exploration looks at survey responses and site-level outcomes concurrently. As the Early Ed Essentials becomes 
used more widely, future research can start to decipher whether the surveys are simply picking up on factors that 
are the results of having engaged families and positive teacher-child interactions, or whether these organizational 
conditions set the stage for improvement efforts. Additionally, with more data (and time), we hope to better 
understand whether organizational conditions can predict future improvement in programs. We also look forward 
to opportunities to look at the relationship between the Early Ed Essentials and other outcomes, such as 


kindergarten readiness. 


Most of the development of the Early Ed Essentials and all the validation testing has taken place in the city of 
Chicago. It may be that these surveys function differently in smaller cities, rural, or suburban settings or within 
different state or local contexts. Early indications are that the psychometric properties do hold across different 


locations across the country; during the pilot phase of this work, the teacher survey was piloted not only in Chicago 
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but also through the national Family and Child Experiences Survey (FACES) study.°” However, relationships with 


outcomes, or the range of responses received in response to the surveys may differ. 


In addition to being a one-city sample, our validation study sample had a couple other minor limitations. We had 
a lower teacher survey completion rate in center-based sites compared to schools which is likely due to the 
differences in survey administration procedures (i.e., school-based data collection through centralized 
administration of an annual survey for all staff vs. research staff collecting data in community-based sites). We 
also had lower rates of participation from sites serving predominantly Black children. Future administrations of 
the Early Ed Essentials may want to consider different approaches to encouraging sites to participate and staff and 


families to complete the survey. 


Lastly, these surveys have been tested with a specific sub-group of ECE settings—those that focus on educational 
outcomes and that have at least three classrooms serving preschool-age students. While this tool may not be 
appropriate for all early care settings serving children ages 3-5, future work can focus on identifying which aspects 
of these essential supports are necessary for any type of early care setting and begin to expand use into those 
settings, including settings supported primarily through child care funding and group settings serving infants and 
toddlers. This is critical, since there are almost 80,000 center-based sites across the country providing early 
education to children age birth through 5 that do not receive either Head Start or public pre-k funding.©* As with 
the current work, careful attention will need to be paid to whether the surveys align with expectations and 


experiences in those various settings and whether they are related to other established measures of quality. 


The current study is only the first in what we intend to be ongoing work aimed at better measuring and 
understanding organizational conditions essential to best supporting the learning of young children and their 
families within ECE settings. Findings indicate that the Early Ed Essentials surveys are 1) reliable and valid, 2) 
able to measure differences in the climate and culture experienced by staff and families in different types of ECE 
settings, and 3) associated with established indicators of ECE program quality and student attendance. This 
measurement development and testing effort will spur future research, practice, and policy efforts focused on 
understanding and improving the role of organizational conditions within ECE contexts as a critical lever to 
increase instructional quality, enhance interactions and relationships between leaders, staff, families, and 


students, and advance children’s outcomes. 


67 See Ehrlich et al. (2016) for more information. 
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Appendix 


Additional Tables 


TABLE A.1 
Teacher Survey Measure Characteristics 


ICC School 
Reliability 


# Items in Rasch Person | # Items with 
Measure Reliability? Significant & 
Large DIFs 
by Agency 


Reflective Dialogue 6 0.83 (0) 0.167 0.538 
Socialization of New Teachers S 0.82 2 0.177 O55 57, 
Teacher Collaboration 5) 0.84 (0) 0.200 O5S6 
Data Use 5 0.83 10) 0.225 0.523 
Collective Responsibility 5 0.92 2 Os 0.471 
Innovation 4 0.92 (0) 0.124 0.490 
School Commitment 4 0.73 4 0.245 0.664 
Teacher Safety 6 0.83 1 OLB7/ 0.831 
Teacher-Principal/Director Trust 8 0.92 1 0.194 0.610 
Teacher-Teacher Trust 5) 0.87 2 0.131 0.499 
Teacher-Parent Trust 5 oe) ] 0.144 0.475 
Parent Involvement 4 0.89 (0) 0.261 0.628 
Ure baths cM aeu ad Sab 7 0.83 1 0.082 0.348 
Parent Influence ) 0.127 0.481 
Instructional Leadership oS 0.223 0.647 
Teacher Influence 5 0.193 @,58)/ 
Program Coherence 5 0.209 0.561 
Quality of Student Interaction* A 0.045 0.192 
Positive Learning Climate* 6 0.032 0.144 
Child-Child Interactions* 4 0.071 0.275 
Early Mathematics Development* 4 0.060 0.246 
Early Language and Literacy* 5 0.029 0.132 
Early Cognitive Development* 4 0.036 0.167 


Early Social-Emotional 
Development* 


o 


0.121 


Notes: ® Rasch person reliabilities were obtained from table 3.1 in Winsteps output. ICCs and school reliabilities were obtained from our 3-level measurement 
HLM models nesting person measure scores within sites, adjusting for person error at level 1. 


* New measure created for Early Ed Essentials and not included in K-12 5Essentials. 
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TABLE A.2 


Parent Survey Measure Characteristics 


Support for Kindergarten 
Transition 


Principal/Director-Parent 
Relationships 


Program Orientation towards 
Early Education 


Staff Care of Parent as Person 
Including Parents as Partners 
Teacher Communication 

with Parents 


Teachers’ Interactions 
with Children 


Parent Influence on the 
Program 


Social-Capital Building 
of Parents 


# Items with 
Significant & 


Rasch Person 


# Items with School 
Significant & Reliability 
Large DIFs by 

Language 


0.728 


0.332 


Oey 
0.407 


0.491 


OMa5) 


0.469 


0.620 


Notes: 2 Rasch person reliabilities were obtained from table 3.1in Winsteps output. |CCs and school reliabilities were obtained from our 3-level measurement HLM 
models nesting person measure scores within sites, adjusting for person error at level 1. All measures were newly created for testing of the Early Ed Essentials survey. 
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TABLE A.3 
Loadings from Exploratory Factor Analysis on Teacher and Parent Survey Measures 


TS 


Instructional Leadership 0.89 

Teacher-Principal Trust 0.80 

Innovation 0.87 

Collective Responsibility 0.80 

Socialization of New Teachers 0.83 

School Commitment 0.78 

Teacher Influence 0.83 0.61 
Program Coherence 0.76 

Teacher-Teacher Trust 0.70 

Teacher Collaboration 0.78 

Parent Influence 0.74 0.52 
Staff Care of Parent as Person (P) 0.85 

Teacher Communication (P) 0.83 

Including Parents as Partners (P) 0.80 

Parent Social Capital Building (P) 0.80 

Parent Influence on the Program (P) 0.68 

Support for Kindergarten Transition (P) 0.67 

Principal-Parent Relationships (P) 0.65 

Orientation to Education (P) 0.63 

Early Literacy and Language 0.80 

Early Math 0.82 

Early Cognitive Development 0.80 

Early Social-Emotional O72 

Positive Learning Climate O,73 

Quality of Student Interactions 0.64 

Child-Child Interactions 0.60 0.56 
Teacher Outreach with Parents Ona 

Teacher Safety 0.59 

Reflective Dialogue 0.63 0.61 
Collective Use of Assessment Data 0.62 -0.54 

Teachers Interactions with Children (P) 0.61 
Teacher-Parent Trust 0.65 0.76 
Parent Involvement 0.55 0.55 0.69 


Notes: (P)=Parent Survey. Factors were extracted using principal axis factoring and oblique rotation. Loadings represent the product-moment correlations 
between the variables and common factors. Table shows loadings > |+/-0.50|. 
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TABLE A.4 
HLM Coefficients Relating Essential Scores to CLASS Scores, using Subsamples of Sites Satisfying Response Rate Criteria 


Emotional Support Classroom Organization 


Instructional Support 


Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted 
Effective 
Instructional 0.167 | 0.063 
Leaders 
Collaborative 0.238 | 0.007 
Teachers 
Ambitious -0.147 | 0.101 
Instruction 
Supportive 0.011 | 0.920 
Environment 
Involved 0.021 | 0.821 
Families 
Parent Voice 0.466 


CoE = Coefficient; P-Val = P-Value 


Note: Each essential coefficient comes from a separate model in which only that essential was included as a predictor. Coefficients are presented in standardized 
terms. Unadjusted models do not include covariates; adjusted models control for racial composition (integrated, predominantly Latino, predominantly Black, or 
racially mixed) and share of students whose primary language is not English. For essentials based on teacher survey measures (i.e., Effective Instructional Leaders, 
Collaborative Teachers, Ambitious Instruction, Supportive Environment, Involved Families), models were fit using 53 sites that meet criteria for teacher survey 
response rate and CLASS score report rate; for Parent Voice, models were fit using 52 sites that meet criteria for parent survey response rate and CLASS score 


report rate. The CLASS was standardized at the classroom level (within each domain) and then entered into the models. 


TABLE A.5 


HLM Coefficients Relating Essential Scores to Student Attendance Rates, using Subsamples of Sites Satisfying 


Response Rate Criteria 


Se Unadjusted Adjusted 
Coefficient P-Value Coefficient P-Value 
Effective Instructional Leaders 2297), 0.002 1.649 0.011 
Collaborative Teachers 2.717 0.000 1.889 0.003 
Ambitious Instruction 0.927 0.214 0.405 0.538 
Supportive Environment 2.476 0.001 1.244 0,099 
Involved Families 1.990 0.009 1.360 0.040 
Parent Voice 1.115 0.190 0.829 0.224 
Note: Each essential coefficient comes from a separate model in which only that essential was included as a predictor. Unadjusted models do not include covari- 
ates; adjusted model controls for racial composition (integrated, predominantly Latino, predominantly Black, or racially mixed), share of students whose primary 


language is not English, and share of three-year-old students. For essentials based on teacher survey measures (i.e., Effective Instructional Leaders, Collaborative 
Teachers, Ambitious Instruction, Supportive Environment, Involved Families), models were fit using 68 sites that meet criteria for teacher survey response rate; for 
Parent Voice, models were fit using 74 sites that meet criteria for parent survey response rate. Student attendance was entered into the models in percentage values 
(e.g., 90 percent entered as 90). 
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“OUNCE CHANGE LIVES.” 
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chance for success in school and in life by advocating for and providing the 
highest-quality care and education from birth to age five. The Ounce envisions 
a world in which high-quality early learning opportunities beginning at 


birth are an integral part of our nation’s education system. With commitment 
to quality as our guiding principle, the Ounce works at the intersection of 
practice, policy and research and forges public-private partnerships. Over the 
last 30 years, the Ounce has developed an effective approach to advancing 
knowledge, testing ideas in real-world settings, advocating for policy change, 
engaging champions and training practitioners and leaders. 
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OUR MISSION The University of Chicago Consortium on School Research 
(UChicago Consortium) conducts research of high technical quality that 
can inform and assess policy and practice in the Chicago Public Schools. 
We seek to expand communication among researchers, policymakers, and 
practitioners as we support the search for solutions to the problems of 
school reform. The UChicago Consortium encourages the use of research in 
policy action and improvement of practice, but does not argue for particular 
policies or programs. Rather, we help to build capacity for school reform 
by identifying what matters for student success and school improvement, 
creating critical indicators to chart progress, and conducting theory-driven 
evaluation to identify how programs and policies are working. 
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